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THE INTELLECTUAL APOSTOLATE IN JAPAN." 


BY REVEREND WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


HE Pilot of October 15: gave an account -of a 
French missionary to Japan, who is now in 
this country in the interest of one of the most 
remarkable enterprises ever undertaken for the 
conversion of a pagan people. Father Claudius 
Ferrand is the name of this priest; and he is an alumnus of 
that seminary of heroes in the Rue du Bac, which has given 
to the church and to heaven so many legions of converts, and 
so glorious a company of martyrs unto blood. Father Fer- 
rand’s project is this: to build in Tokio and Kioto, the two 
university cities of Japan, students’ dormitories, which shall be 
homes of Christian morality, and, by. means of frequent con- 
ferences to be delivered there, centres also of Christian instruc- 
tion for the young men who are to be the future scholars and 
statesmen of the empire. Already one such house has been 
built in Tokio; and so notable a moral influence. has it ex- 
erted, that it has received the commendation of high govern- 
ment officials; and so excellent a missionary instrument has it 
proved that many of the names entered upon its register have 
later been: inscribed in the baptismal record of the Tokio 
mission. 


*For the information contained in this paper, special recognition is due to an article by 
Francis Marre, in the Correspondant of July 25; and to two articles by the Abbé Verret, in the 
Revue du Clergé Francais of May 1 and June 15. 
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But such a plan seems certainly, at first sight, a strange 
device for converting to the faith a people whom, but as yes- 
terday, we hardly recognized as civilized, and who to-day are 
pagans. Moreover, a very roundabout and tedious way of 
working it would appear for a church so deplorably poor in 
resources and. so insignificantly small in numbers as Catholicity 
is in Japan. For of the kingdom’s entire population of 
44,000,000, the Catholics can count only 59,000, little more 
than one-tenth of one per cent. Why consume so slender an 
energy in cultivating a very narrow field; a field too that has 
ever been of ungrateful soil and of scant harvest? Why de- 
prive the teeming towns of a single one of the one hundred 
and twenty-one European or of the thirty-one native priests 
in Japan, in order to attempt the forlorn hope of a university 
apostolate? Is it wise? Is it like anything ever done in a 
foreign mission before? 

Like anything done before? No. Wise? Yes. Wise we 
might indeed know it to be, whether we saw it so or not, 
since those seasoned veterans of heathendcm, the priests of 
the Foreign Mission Society, have thought it best to adopt it, 
and are asking our help to complete it. And wise we shall 
certainly convince ourselves that it is from evidence incon- 
testable; if we give a little study to the present condition of 
Japan, we shall find this remarkable nation in a very fever of 
ambition to be educated. Gifted with keen minds, indefatiga- 
ble energy, indomitable courage, and robust physique, the 
Japanese are flinging themselves into the strife of intellect with 
all the é/an which characterizes their superb onslaughts on the 
battlefield. They are determined to be as influential a factor 
in the higher elements of civilization as in the lower; to be 
cultured as well as powerful; to have schools, no less than 
armies and navies, which shall be unsurpassed. To-day they 
are working towards this end unwearied and tireless. They 
have been, and still are, sitting at the feet of masters from the 
West. They are pupils of the Occident as yet; for they are 
but children in that new life of which the schools, the books, 
and the laboratories of Europe and America mark the stages 
of mature age. But their fixed purpose is to be independent 
of foreign teachers. Their own Japan must have great univer- 
sities, learned societies, crowded libraries, and every facility 
for research. And then some day, not very far distant, they 
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hope to say to the Western world: ‘All the gains of civiliza- 
tion, which you have been wearily hewing out of the rough 
for more than a thousand years, we have achieved in the span 
of a single life. We have learned your methods; we ask ne 
more. For as we always had our warriors equal to any you 
have produced, so now shall we have our teachers, scientists, 
philosophers, and poets, as illustrious as the greatest of great 
names upon your scroll of fame.” 

That this is an honorable ambition no one can gainsay. 
That the Japanese are capable of following it to success few 
will venture to deny. The educational progress already made 
in Japan is astonishing; and, as past achievement is always a 
sure ground for estimating future possibilities, it must be clear 
to every one that the highest prizes of intellectual excellence 
are fairly open to the ardent students of the Mikado’s empire. 
A scientific system of popular education did not exist in Japan 
until about thirty years ago. Not till 1871 was a ministry of 
public education created; and from about the same time dates 
the admirable legislation on the subject which is now in force. 
This legislation provides for three grades of instruction—pri- 
mary, middle, and university. The primary training comprises 
eight years of study, taking the child at the age of six, and 
fitting him for the middle schools at fourteen. Attendance at 
the primary branches is obligatory, delicate health and extreme 
poverty being practically the sole grounds of exemption. 
However, even very poor children may find a way of going to 
school; for in a community or municipality of fairly flourish- 
ing finances the public treasury, in the stead of such pupils, 
pays the small assessment levied upon nearly all school- 
children. Free instruction is also offered, it will not surprise 
us to learn, to children whose fathers have died for the flag. 
The support of these schools is derived from the contributions 
of the pupils, the appropriations of the local commune, and 
the subsidies of the imperial government. This last-mentioned 
source contributed, in 1902, the sum of eight million dollars 
for primary schools alone. 

The middle grade of schools corresponds to our high school 
and college courses. It takes the pupil through six years of 
study, and places him at the threshold of the university at the 
age of eighteen or twenty. During this period he is made 
to study hard, a large part of his labor being expended on 


. 
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French, German, and English. As the expenses of a Japanese 
boy can scarcely be less than eighty to one hundred dollars 
for each of these six years, only the sons of prosperous fami- 
dies can as yet profit by this intermediate department. How- 
ever, the time seems to be approaching when, by the increase 
in the number of burses or, by what is still more likely, the 
general lightening of the burden of tuition-fees, every young 
Japanese of bright mind and energetic ambition may find a 
way open to the advantages and honors of a collegiate educa- 
‘tion. 

There are two universities in Japan; one in Tokio, founded 
in 1877, the other in Kioto, founded in 1897. In each there 
are six main departments, science, engineering, agriculture, let- 
ters, medicine, and law. The course in letters, science, agri- 
culture, and engineering lasts three years, except that at Kioto 
engineering lasts six; law extends through four years; medi- 
cine through five at Tokio, and eight at Kioto. The schools 
of medicine are the most thorough and scientific of all. Not 
in the most highly specialized colleges of Europe and America 
is better work done for the theory and practice of medicine 
“and surgery than in Japan. The recent report of Major Sea- 
man, U. S. A., on the astonishing skill of the Japanese army 
surgeons at the front gives timely testimony to this. 

Besides all these schools, which, properly speaking, fall 
under the general scheme of national instruction, there are 
‘many private schools of both middle and superior grades. 
Some of these are cheaper than the corresponding public insti- 
tutions, and in many branches their education is fully as gocd. 
A fine example is the Senmon School, founded and still gov- 
erned by Count Okuma, where a young Japanese may learn 
law, literature, political science, or journalism, at an expense 
of only four dollars a month, including board and locging. 
Naturally an economy so rigid is hand in hand with harcship; 
and if the minds of the students may range through fat pas- 
tures, their bodies have to pick up a scant subsistence from 
rice and vegetables, with dried fish only rarely, and meat less 
than once a week. Still we may feel sure that in Japan, as 
elsewhere, genius will win in the strife with poverty, and that 
many a future hero of Nippon will owe his best training to 
these schools of courage, and will have learned his most use- 
ful lessons from the manual of misery. 
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We trust that the bearing of all this upon the missionary 
problem which we are chiefly interested in studying is per- 
fectly obvious. A nation which can build, organize, and equip 
a system of schools, colleges, and universities within thirty. 
years from the time when it first adequately learned what 
these things are; which at the end of only three decades: of 
mental, emancipation is educating five million children in its 
lower schools; which can boast to-day of its capital city being. 
the home of one hundred thousand human beings exclusively: 
occupied with study; such a nation will demand of any man 
or institution that comes to it in behalf of social scheme, 
political reform, or religious creed, the one supreme recom- 
mendation of intellectual superiority. And if those who would. 
set themselves up as guides and teachers to such a people, 
hold aloof from the mental activity now predominant among: 
them, they will be guides without followers, and teachers who 
will vainly listen for any response save the echo of their own 
voices. No religion of sluggish intellectual endeavor can long 
hold the attention and respect of the modern Japanese. A 
similar state of affairs would not of course astonish us in the. 
Western nations of older civilization and of long-established: 
Christianity. But that it should prevail in a pagan country; 
that a struggling foreign mission should need nothing more 
urgently than printing presses; that a recent writer on the: 
church in Japan should have ground for saying that the coun- 
try calls for ‘une élite sacerdotale ayant en surabondance non: 
seulement de la force morale et du devouement mais du savoir,’ 
that is to:say, the most learned priests that our seminaries can: 
produce; this is a phenomenon altogether unique in the intel-' 
lectual and religious history of the world. 

The Catholic Church in Japan, therefore, however poor in, 
means and small in numbers, must do intellectual work which: 
shall be respectable both’ in amount and in merit, as a cordi-. 
tion of permanent progress. On this point the Archbishop of; 
Tokio, Mgr. Osouf, uses language which would be considered; 
wanton exaggeration from the-pen of any one less competent; 
in the matter. He says in his report for 1901: 

“To speak of the press in a mission like ours, seems to} 
many only idle talk. Nevertheless the fact is indisputable that 
nearly every one in Japan is reading; and that, in conse- 
quence, there is not a pernicious error known in two hemi-. 
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spheres which these people may not learn. Never mind send- 
ing us missionaries, it costs a good deal to come here; and 
after all a preacher can reach but a small number; and how 
little a grain of seed is an hour’s sermon! But a book goes 
everywhere; and it costs hardly anything to send it to some 
ene with a card of introduction. Its pages, if well-written, 
contain matter that sermon after sermon could not give; and 
it admirably prepares the way for a personal meeting with 
the missionary. Our countless foes here have deluged the 
country with publications for the last twenty years,:and they 
have profited well. Some of our own confréres have been 
unsparing of themselves in a similar work for Catholicity.’ 
And one of Mgr. Osouf’s most zealous priests writes back to 
France saying that Tokio is a city of the mind, like Alexan- 
dria of old, and that like Alexandria it urgently needs an 
Origen. 

_ The brave little band of priests at work in Japan have not 
been behindhand in meeting the situation thus portrayed. 
Indeed, considering their number, their poverty, their discour- 
agements, and their missionary labors, their work with the 
pen confronts us with inspiration and reproach. No isolation 
for them; no running away from the challenge of science; no 
closing of the doors against the modern spirit; no dismal 
repining for ages that have gone. Missionaries they are in 
the very substance of their souls; and missionaries are ever in 
the forefront of their time, fearless, vehement, modern; at 
work always, at rest never; seeking what is good in the life 
around them, that they may build thereon foundations of the 
life to come; lifting their voices in clear calls to holy duty, 
but opening not their lips to be prophets of despair. If any 
one of us have lost hope; if any one of us have contracted 
the disease of dissatisfaction; if any one of us be giving his 
love to the past and only his lamentations to the present, let 
the example of these priests of Japan set us right and hearten 
us. The past will not live for our tears; and the present is 
perishing for the help of our right arms. 

Glancing at the intellectual work accomplished by the 
Japanese missionaries, we may consider the year 1881 as the 
starting-point of this peculiar apostolate. In that year the 
mission of Southern Japan began publishing apologetic and 
devotional literature, and also a semi-weekly paper called the 
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Catholic Monttor. At.the. same time..a school was founded in 
Tokio for-the: instruction of catechists, which has done great 
good.- In 1885 the Monitor was enlarged,.and much space was 
given to essays on philosophy, politics, and history. As a 
result it: became’ a regular exchange of the leading Japanese 
journals,’ and ‘its articles have been frequently reproduced in 
them. The next step was the establishing of a monthly pub- 
lication for catechists, also in 1885. This paper is happily 
named Zhe Soldier of God. In 1891 a bi-monthly magazine 
was founded in Tokio, which gives especial care to the counter- 
acting of the anti-Catholic influence created and sustained by 
the heretical books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which swarm 
from the presses of the sects. In 1898 a monthly magazine 
was set on foot which publishes papers of such scholarly merit 
that from its first issue it stepped into the front rank of 
Japanese reviews. 

Besides all these enterprises which sufficiently witness both 
to the priestly devotion and to the intellectual ability of the 
missionaries, there have been other projects of similar character 
eloquent with heroism, sanctity, and pathos. Since 1881 the 
missionary press has been issuing books and brochures to the 
limit of its slender capacity. In that renaissance year were 
published an enlarged catechism; an Jutroduction to the Chris- 
tian Religion, the Lives of the Japanese Martyrs, an Explana- 
tion of the Sacraments; and a Life of Our Lord in four vol- 
umes. And in almost the quarter-century from that time to 
the present, every succeeding year has seen greater growth, 
wider development and richer results in the apostolate of the 
printed word. Meritorious as are all of the small band of 
workers in this field, one seems to call for special mention. 
Father Ligneul, the superior of the seminary at Tokio, has 
done a work of writing and translating which, considering the 
other labors which incessantly beset him, seems hardly credible. 
In 1902 this heroic priest wrote to a friend in France: ‘“‘ We 
are now engaged on our forty-second work.” The ‘‘we” 
refers to one or two priests. and seminarists who assist him; 
but he has been himself the chief factor in this enormous 
labor.. Not all his books have been distinctively religious. He 
has wisely aimed at winning attention and respect in the purely 
intellectual order, so that his words may be _ twice-charged 
when he speaks formally for Christian faith. Accordingly he 


s 
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has written an Adbridgment of Philosophy; an Introduction to 
Philosophy ; The Influence of Woman on Civilization, and two 
books which have given him wide reputation in Japan—TZhe 
Ideal -Youth and The Ideal Family. 

“The ablest controversialist in the Christian Church of 
Japan,” a newspaper in Tokio recently called Father Ligneul; 
and so well established is his reputation for scholarship that, in 
1901, he was invited to give a series of lectures before the 
Imperial Educational Society of the capital. He took for his 
subject, “The Philosophy of Teaching,” and in treating.it he 
showed himself thoroughly familiar with the methods and con- 
clusions of modern experimental psychology. The lectures 
were taken down in shorthand, and published by the society. 
A month later Father Ligneul was asked to give another course 
before the students of philosophy in the University of Tokio. 
Needless to say, he gladly accepted. He spoke on “‘ The Place 
and Function of Philosophy in Modern Society”; and the con- 
ferences appeared later in the Tokio Philosophical Review. So 
pleased was the Imperial Educational Society with one priest- 
lecturer, that it shortly afterward secured another. Father 
Clément received the second invitation, and he addressed them 
on ‘‘Human Character.” He too brought honor to himself, 
his vocation, and his faith. 

We have not yet reached the end of this strange and in- 
spiring story. The missionaries, observing the great desire of 
the Japanese to learn European languages, determined to turn 
it to the advantage of religion, by becoming teachers of these 
languages. To-day, as a result, the apostolate of teaching is 
in full career throughout Japan. Father Ligneul writes to a 
friend in France: ‘‘I am teaching French to some young men 
between twenty and thirty years of age, who are journalists 
and public officials. I find them thoroughly informed on Euro- 
pean affairs and in the higest degree eager to learn; especially 
to learn philosophy, history, and literature. I take occasion 
of the theme assigned for French composition, to let fall a 
few remarks that may enlighten them, at least to the extent 
of removing their prejudices.” 

Another priest of the diocese of Hakodate writes: ‘‘One 
evening I was invited to the barracks. A corps-commander 
and a brigadier-general, to whom the colonel presented me, 
received me with- positive affection. I am teaching French 
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to ‘several officers, army surgeons, engineers, public officials, 
and to some professors in the normal school and college here.” 

And this extract: from the report of a native Japanese 
priest of the’ diocese of Nagasaki, tells its own story of holy 
courage and pathetic zeal too sublimely for comment: ‘‘To- 
day unbelievers know perfectly well that Christianity is the 
true religion of civilized man. Especially are our young stu- 
dents aware of this. But from that to conversion is a long 
road. In order to get these young men to come to us we 
must first draw them by the prospect of material advantage. 
Hence nearly every day I devote the afternoon to teaching 
English to a number. of students; at present I have twelve. 
During the lesson I speak of religion; and as a result some 
are already catechumens. Then in the evening I visit their 
homes, and generally manage to lead the conversation arourd 
to some religious subject, which gives me opportunity for use- 
ful explanations of Christian doctrine.” 

In connection’ with this matter of teaching languages, there 
occurred a few years ago an extraordinary incident. A Frar- 
co-Japanese association for the study of French was established 
in Tokio, and was taken up by the highest -society, both 
native and foreign, of the capital. The inaugural meeting 
was attended by a brilliant and distinguished audience. Six 
hundred Japanese of high station were present; two state 
ministers and a prince imperial among the rest. We need not 
be told that in the midst of these great ones of the world, 
were our humble missionaries seeking souls. An infidel Euro- 
pean ambassador made the first address. The style of his 
silly speech may be judged from his opening sentence: ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, in my Western country, our creed is to worship 
women.” After him a French scholar rose to give a lecture 
on political economy. In the course of his observations on 
the factors of national progress, he spoke in the highest te:ms 
of the Christian religion. 

The missionaries were enraptured.. “ C’étatt un triomphe,” 
wrote one of them afterward. The Japanese were favorably 
and profoundly impressed; when suddenly a group of French- 
men leaped to their feet, protesting vigorously against this 
eulogy of the faith into which they had been baptized. The 
speaker continued, undaunted by the blasphemous interruption, 
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and, in still stronger language than before, he emphasized the 
position he had taken. 

Whereupon, to the amazement of the cultured. pagans, the 
mulierose ambassador just referred to cried out: “I am a 
freethinker and a Freemason, and I «will not tolerate that 
Christianity be thus advocated in my presence.” When the 
disorder had. calmed down, some one arose with the motion 
that for the future the society forbid the speakers addressing 
it to make any mention of religion. This proposition was 
vigorously combated by many of the Japanese themselves. 
But the greatest eagerness was manifested to hear one of the 
missionaries on the subject. Father Ligneul came forward, and 
in words of noble simplicity he told the meeting that religion 
was the greatest earthly concern of himself and his confréres, 
and that if the motion before them was intended to cast con- 
tempt on the Christian faith, he must protest against it; but 
that if, thus understood as a blow to his belief, it should be 
passed, he would not shrink from the blow; for he was the 
successor, upon the soil of Japan, of missionaries who had been 
glad to suffer greater things for the sake of the Lord whom 
they preached. The motion was at once rejected, and Father 
Ligneul was asked on the spot to be the principal speaker at 
the next session. 

Is there in the whole history of missions any incident of 
more shocking infidelity or more abandoned apostasy than 
this ? 

We might continue with many similar illustrations of how 
great is the need of an intellectual apostolate in Japan, and 
how well the heroic priests there are responding to the need. 
But we must pass over all such instances save one, which is 
too unusual net to notice. In the diocese of Osaka a mission- 
ary discovered that the ¢/ite of his district, officials, professors, 
and others above the common lot, were kept away from his 
conferences and sermons simply by human respect. How 
could he reach them? A letter of his to his bishop tells of 
his extraordinary device. He writes: ‘“‘I have just founded a 
society. Don’t be alarmed though; it is not a society that it 
requires money to manage. It is a tea-drinking society! The 
higher class of persons, whom human respect keeps away from 
my sermons, meet at my house on certain days, and we talk 
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freely together over a cup of tea. I reserve the right of the 
final word in all discussions on religion.” 

It is one of these mission heroes that is now, or has been 
recently, among us. Enough surely has been said to prove 
that Father Ferrand's scheme for reaching university students 
is not only practical, but that it is the best possible project 
for converting the people of Japan. To win to the faith these 
Japanese, to whom learning gives its immense prestige, means 
the transformation of public opinion, means the downfall of the 
fortified prejudices still standing across the path of Christianity, 
means the speedy conversion of multitudes, and means, ulti- 
mately, the gaining of this new world-power to the sovereign 
truth of Christ. With all our heart, therefore, we second 
Father Ferrand’s appeal for help in his apostolic purpose; ard 
we trust that our country will not be without some share in 
cultivating as fertile a field of souls as exists in the whole 
wide vineyard of the Lord. 





THE VIRGIN OF ISRAEL. 


BY LOUISE F. MURPHY, 


Long did the royal maids of Israel hold 
Rare visions of the virgin of their line 
Who would fulfil Jehovah’s great design, 
As David and the prophets had foretold: 
Oft in their dreams her beauty would unfold, 
Upon her breast they saw the jewels shine ; 
They saw her clad in robes surpassing fine, 
Soft-woven with the purest threads of gold. 
But heaven’s envoy came unto a maid 
At humble prayer—in simplest garb arrayed ; 
He saw the gentle beauty of her face, 
Made glorious with Jehovah’s added grace ; 
Her richest robe, her sweet humility ; 
. Her rarest gem, her virgin purity! 


. 
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ON HALOS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


HE narrow golden ring, or full golden disc which 

we see painted around the sacred personages of 

Christian art, is implicitly accepted, we know, 

as a mere early convention, invented by some 

bold hand, then admired, and generally adopted- 

We do not necessarily paint our saints thus nowadays. No; 

but that we-do not attests our sheer lack of observation. 

With the spread of irreverance and materialism, the senses 

have grown grosser, not finer. We have become blinded to 

the circumambient light of human bodies. It is a sort of per- 

sonal equation existing in nature, and only asking to be faith- 

fully copied. Certain passers-by in a city street give off an 

even dry light, abrupt as a glow-worm’s, but diffused. These 

come into a room at evening, and all the candles go pale. 

The clean effulgence of them, the unpremeditated little spiritual 
rockets, like Chatterton’s orchard fruit, 


“Do dance in air, and call the eye around.” 


It would seem as if some sort of spark is frequently kindled 
at the core of character, which shoots outward, and would, 
perhaps, shape itself into a complete life-sized nimkus, were it 
not for the unfortunately non-transmittent nature of polite 
attire. So it comes about that only hands and faces tell 
truth; we know our stars of the morning only by their faces 
and hands. Such persons are quite unconscious of their beau- 
tiful translucency, without being in the least irresponsible for 
it: there must be tinder in their bosoms, though the flame, and 
the fanning of it, came from without, or rather, from above. 
If, as Spenser thought, ‘“‘soul is form and doth the body 
make,” it would seem as if any sort of genuine superiority 
must inevitably tell upon its carnal sheath, and must prcduce, 
let us say, an expressiveness unique both in kind and in degree. 
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And so indeed it does. Great expressiveness in faces of itself, 
in fact, conveys to us the idea and effect of light. Every one 
must notice, at one time or another, the stolid, moveless, un- 
educated rural countenance, and how it spreads (in a singularly 
correct indication), like the void blackness of the heathen 
underworld. But towards genius or great goodness we who 
approach it feel as if we were nearing a beacon across our 
own low-lying sea-mist. It is to be doubted, however, whether 
that aspect as of white fire be ever an attribute of genius, 
independently of some distinct ethical elements kneaded in 
with it; and just what these are, who shall say? The sub- 
ject is one for an expert psychologist at play, and the specu- 
lations of us others are likely to be in vain. The point to be 
kept in mind is that halos are rather common, and sacred to 
no class. Children often have them, as well as most men of 
supreme intellect; enthusiasm, or health, or mere human good 
fellowship, may be seen wearing that ethereal vesture, which 
ought, we think, to pertain only to the saints. And it ulti- 
mately does pertain only to them, because they are the only 
persons who have it inalienably and always. Dr. Watts, in his 
Remnants of Time, broaches the very widely-held theory that 
there is nothing in the figure or countenance of saints to dis- 
tinguish them. That cannot be the verdict of those who know: 
for upon a saint there is ever a distinct seal of light, to all 
who can really see. It is unlike any other light in being 
deeply and perfectly fixed and serene, like a lamp shining 
evenly through a wide globe of thinnest opal. It is light, 
and not heat. It would simplify matters if illuminated bodies 
belonged to saints only; but clearly they do not. They are 
as common to all sorts of men, as natural virtues are, and with 
quite as startling a difference in the development and the 
application. One cannot imagine a saint without the natural 
virtues, nor without a certain physical subdued brilliance which 
may be, or may not be, beauty. Both of these possessions, 
far from marking them off from humanity, serve to confound 
them with it. . 

Many, to this day, are in the case of Mr. Vavasor Powell, 
the Welsh itinerant evangelist of the seventeenth century: 
“his head,” we are quaintly told, “did ever throw out a 
strong bright Smoak when hee preached.” Is it irrational 
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to conjecture that this well-attested exhalation from a presence 
not of especial dignity, has, in its inferior measure, some 
kinship with that which of old made Moses seem horned, 
and Stephen’s face to be, as it were, the face of an angel? 
But there need be nothing supernatural, nothing even depend- 
ent upon moral excellence, in the look which glorifies 
very many historic and not a few living persons. The origin 
of it is as whimsical as it is varied and secular. Individual- 
ism, emotional mood, or habit of mind, must help or hinder 
the generation of interior light, and much of the latter must 
waste away before it reaches the surface. Strange compounds 
go towards its making. A sense of humor (as against the mere 
narrow sense of comicality) would certainly promote it; so 
would disinterestedness, that daring, blithe, abstract quality 
which: lies next to humor, and can be only as heroic as that is. 
Several selfless revolutionaries, it cannot be denied, are brighter 
beings, to the eye, than their fellows: Camille Desmoulins is 
one modern instance; Robert Emmet is another; Shelley 
(much more radically mistaken than either), is a third. The 
sweet mouth and the steady lids are intrepid and care-free in 


these young faces, and show what they are in a sort of smile 
in which a never unwise scorn is yet all inblended with pity, 
and eventually lost in it; thus they look forever on a world 
which could not rest until, by murder, it had saved itself from 
them. 


The supernatural element, even the element of moral excel- 
lence, as we have said, may be counted out when we ccme to 
enumerate the necessary qualities which give a real lustre and 
a half-mystical attractiveness to men. But some preoccupation 
with the things of the spirit, whether the outcome be doubt 
or faith, would seem a prerequisite: it is most curious to note 
that Erasmus, Voltaire, Pascal, Wesley, Priestly (and indeed 
all the early Unitarians, notably Channing, Martineau, Emerson), 
Clough, Manning, Leo XIII., have much the same keen vital 
gleam. But likewise, by way of partial contradiction, Locke 
had it, Nelson had it, Alexander Hamilton had it, Poe had it, 
in rags and tatters. And, on the other hand, Goethe has no 
shed-out splendors, despite his Olympian comeliness; nor 
Renan; nor Carlyle; nor Browning. Surely it is difficult to 
dogmatize upon elusive subjects! 


OT PSS aR IES RES LEME Ba Re Rca 
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The natural halo belongs, like most graces, to spectral persons 
rather than persons of Falstaff’s and Luther’s build. Perhaps 
your self-lit flame is a shy thing, and refuses to break through 
any huge barrier of flesh and bone. Perhaps the thin and fair 
have their innings here. The English, with their persevering 
racial tints of rose, gold, and blue, are now, as in the slave- 
market of the great Gregory’s time, of somewhat unduly 
angelic look. Were any celebrated Englishman (chosen among 
those of whose appearance we have accurate knowledge) to be 
called up from the near past as an example of a born halo- 
wearer,—were some revered head to be shown, by whom the 
dullest of us, once the hint were given him, could not fail to 
be, as it were, dazzled, who would not name one or other of 
the great Oxonians of seventy years ago? 

We need but glance at Richmond’s long gallery of por- 
traits of the Tractarians in their youth and prime, to see the 
exact truth of Mr. Mozley’s remark—or was it Dean Church’s? 
—that they were men of “unearthly radiance,’ to see even 
the explicit justification of -Newman’s boyish fancy that he 
himself might be an angel among fellow-angels, conspiring to 
cheat one another with the semblance of Georgian human- 
kind. When one gazes into the eyes of these gentle, fearless, 
poetic, and potent spirits, Dominus illuminatio mea, the motto 
of their loved university, comes interpretatively to the lips. 
It is true of them all, and truest of Newman. Richmond 
limned them as he saw them, with a silver wand. They glisten 
and flow. Like Lovelace’s Amarantha, they 


“Shake their locks, and scatter day,” 


and long will do so, hurling their own lovely, victorious 
weapons against the ugly strongholds of Cranmer’s Reforma- 
tion. Newman’s is the perfect pattern of a haloed face, in its 
candid austerity, its dedicated power, its unborrowed ray, 
energized from within, and impossible to confine. : 

In ‘art, one can but remember that there are the most 
singular incongruities between some halos and the imagined 
brows under. them.. Any of the earlier Madonnas which has 
no indicatory. diadem yet may need none, can. never be taken 
for a mere mother of a child; and the walls of the Salon 
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now, as we all know, may be covered with so-called Madon- 
nas which fail, despite every pictorial and traditional adjunct, 
to approve themselves as holy. It is a baffling trick of Leo- 
nardo’s that he put almost every head he so divinely drew, 
into a halo of thin- beaten star-gold; did it, like the sorcerer 
he was, in a way to baffle scrutiny, and awaken curiosity and 
debate for all time. The unfathomed mystery of his great 
type, the Monna Lisa,—what is at the heart of it, if not this 
wild sweetness of the light which clothes her, and has never 
been earned? It is a seamless-woven amictus amoris; her 
eyelids and finger-tips are arrowy moonbeams, her hands like 
asphodels in dew; but her heart is a dark heart. An unaf- 
fected critic cannot but guess at something wrong in that in- 
finitely alluring and infinitely perplexing masterpiece, at the 
malign element in that faéry beauty. It is Master Leonardo’s 
sleight-of-hand, his delicate Uranian jest, that he has made 
his Lilith sit like a virgin anchoress forever. He has given us, 
through her, implications which are so many lies; for he has 
dipped her, steeped her, in a subtle effulgence she never could 
have borne, alive. He has endowed her with a true saint’s 
halo (the more so because not localized, not labelled), when 
he knew perfectly that not for one moment could her strange 
intelligence ever have been preoccupied innocently, or even 
exclusively, with the things of the spirit. 

There are diabolic halos about, because devils were, and 
are, angels. But we shall learn, in time, to see the million 
others which adorn our fellow-creatures, and may at any 
moment give us visions, despite wigs and matinée hats, of the 
New Jerusalem. It is a haunted place, this Presence-chamber 
of earth. A mortal may go about under his ‘‘strong bright 
Smoak” of immortality for a whole lifetime, and escape un- 
catalogued, thanks to our general dulness and crass inattention. 
But once he is dead, and there is, as it were, nothing of him 
now but the aureole, lo! we begin to chatter: for every man 
jack of us somehow thinks that he has seen that property be- 
fore. It is as though a Catholic should come suddenly upon 
one of the modern copies of Holbein’s More, in which the 
great Chancellor appears with the added emblems of his mar- 
tyrdom, and a frank ring of light painted about his unforgetta- 
ble face: and that is so fit, so becoming, so indigenous to 
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him, that the spectator falls to wondering half angrily why 
Holbein did not draw and color that in the very first instance, 
even at the cost of omitting some furred velvet which might 
be anybody’s? So with older painters and older saints. The 
touch added on canvas is our premise for some odd arguments. 
That meek countenance set in that oval glory, conveys so 
powerful an impression of not being for the first time thus! 
The collocation is actual; it is not the vagary of a romantic 
imagination. If there is anything established by the hagiolo- 
gies, it is that the saints were quite literally a burning and a 
shining light. In every century, at one juncture or another of 
their lives, be it at prayer, or going the common round of 
daily duty, “thy flaming-breasted lovers” are caught at white 
heat, transfigured, aglow. Witnesses who have so trapped una- 
wares the darlings of eternity are as sure of the physical fact 
as they would be of capturing living summer fireflies from a 
hedge. To them, no halo of saints can be merely a symbol. 
By origin (though plebified and debased since, as everything 
high is likely to be, in this world), the halo must have been 
nothing less or more than the beatific smile, the centrifugal 
kiss, of some rapt soul at peace with God and man. Sua luce 
sé signat. 
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MR. DAVITT’S HISTORY OF THE LAND LEAGUE.* 


BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


HE story told in Mr. Davitt’s great book will 
arrest the attention of the philosophic student 
of democracy; but it will have a still greater 
interest for the student of Irish history. It 
records a struggle that, in many _ respects, 

stands alone, with nothing like to it among the many strug- 
gles that make up the history of Ireland since the English 
invasion. The Land League movement effected a union of all 
parties and factions for one common end; this was not a 
characteristic of Irish endeavor. The men engaged in it, one 
and all, proved faithful to the trust placed in them; no de- 
fection of leader or followers disgraced its course and defeated 
its purpose; this was still less Irish. And, what is least Irish 
of all, it has been gloriously successful. It has wrought, by 
constitutional, if not always by technically legal means, what 
had over and over again been vainly attempted by force of 
arms. By it the tongue and the pen have reversed and recti- 
fied the decision delivered by the sword at Tredagh, Wexford, 
the Boyne, and Aughrim; it has undone the work of Oliver, 
and given back the land to the Celt. In short, to avoid fall- 
ing into the dithyrambic, its achievement may be concisely 
put by borrowing, sneer though it was, a pithy phrase from 
an institution that has a flawless record of uncompromising 
hatred towards Ireland, the London Zizmes: Now Paddy at 
last has got his wish; for Paddy is the landlord. 

The result of the conflict in which, to quote again the 
authority just referred to, Irishmen have dared and done as 
they never did before, is not confined to the sphere of eco- 
nomics; it has wrought a psychological change in the people. 
The spirit of self-reliance and optimism which is abroad in the 
j2nd, finding vent in the industrial and literary revival, is, in 


* The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland; or, the Story of the Land League Revolution. By 
Michael Davitt. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
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great part, a result of the land revolution. In the bad old 
times the sense of insecurity, the danger of eviction, the ever- 
present spectre of cureless ruin, incarnate in the land agent 
and the bailiff, stifled in the peasant’s.soul every germ of 
initiative, and blighted every budding desire to improve his 
condition. Not till he had some security that his industry 
should not be turned into a claim for laying a heavier burden 
on his oppressed back, was it possible for the Irish farmer to 
make any resolute effort towards improving his condition, 
either economically or intellectually. Furthermore, the agra- 
rian agitation taught the people the much-needed lesson of 
self-reliance, and the resources that lay in self-help and 
organization. Some promoters of the Gaelic revival, and at 
least one of the most efficient leaders of the present industrial 
movement, have expressed some disparagement of the value 
of political agitation in the past. But had not the political 
agitator played his part so persistently, from the year 1879, 
in union with the agrarian agitator, it is safe to say that there 
would be neither an industrial nor a literary national revival 
to chronicle to-day. 


a 


With one possible exception, no man was so well qualified 
to become the historian of this memorable conflict as Mr. 
Davitt. No one was better acquainted with everything that 
concerned the League, its inception, its spirit, and the many 
complicated phases and vicissitudes of its career. To him, 
more than to any other man, was due the direction of Irish 
effort into the fresh channel, which, when it was first entered 
upon, became known as the New Departure. This intimate 
personal acquaintance with the genesis and genius of the 
League has conferred on his narrative that grasp of the 
sequence and significance of facts which the late Lord Acton, 
who is an authority on the subject, declared to be the. very 
essence of good historical writing. It was his personal influ- 
ence that enlisted and retained for this ‘“ moral-force” move- 
ment the support of the revolutionary party which, but for 
the persuasive presence of the man who had suffered penal 
servitude as a Fenian, and was known to be still in sympathy 
with the policy of physical force, would have broken out in 
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other forms of activity that would have imperilled, if not 
nullified, the efforts of the ultimately victorious organiza- 
tion. 

In his Preface Mr. Davitt refers to the movement as one 
which sprung, without leaders, from the peasantry. This mod- 
est expression must be interpreted in a large sense. Not to 
mention others, he himself deserved the title of leader. He 
was a very efficient one; and, though at a supreme crisis he 
was withdrawn from the field to be again lodged safely in pri- 
son for more than a year, his personal energy in the move- 
ment was not exhausted before he again returred to the lists. 
If Mr. Davitt was never, strictly speaking, an Irish peasant, he 
is of the peasantry, flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone. 
A victim of landlordism, he left Ireland at the age of four, to 
face, with his parents, the utmost rigors of destitution in an 
English manufacturing town. The recollection of the evicticn 
scene, the homestead levelled to the ground, the family ard 
its poor belongings flung into the gutter by the officers of the 
landlord and the law, burned into the mind of the child, fill- 
ing him, as similar memories filled thousands the wide world 
over, with a quenchless hate of the system which, for genera- 
tions, had perpetrated such atrocities on a colossal scale in the 
name of justice. At an early age he had lost an arm in a 
mill; so when the Fenian attack on Chester Castle was made, 
as he could not carry a gun, he converted his pockets into an 
ammunition wagon for the party, with the result that he was 
sentenced to fifteen years of penal servitude. He was released 
in time to become the father of the Land League, of which he 
is now the biographer. In the book before us, although he is 
by no means preoccupied to conceal his feelings towards land- 
lordism, he does not permit them to bias his estimates of men 
and events. If he does not invariably maintain himself on the 
plane of absolute impartiality, he at least tells his story in a 
straightforward, honest fashion. Only with reference to one 
body of men does prejudice seem to take control of his pen— 
but of this more anon. 

As a necessary introduction to his proper theme, Mr. 
Davitt devotes a few chapters to the various phases of Irish 
agitation and its results during the close of the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries up to the great fam- 
ine. The next chapter, dealing with that event, is one of the 
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most important in his book; for it was amid the ferment of 
ideas to which that catastrophe gave rise that appeared the 
germ from which the Land League subsequently sprung. That 
terrible calamity aroused the civilized world to pity for the 
victims, and indignation against the system which made such 
an occurrence possible. For, while the people were dying by 
thousands from hunger, grain sufficient to feed the entire 
population was shipped out of the country through the opera- 
tion of land laws that bled the people for the benefit of the 
land owners. In 1847 food to the value of £44,950,000 was 
grown in Ireland, and a million persons died of famine. 
Meanwhile the bailiff snatched from the starving peasant every 
stook of oats, every calf, or pig, or fowl, that he could lay 
his hands upon to satisfy the claims of his honor, the agent. 
The priests preached submission to the will of God; till, in 
distant New York, Archbishop Hughes protested against the 
blasphemy of saddling the Almighty with the crimes of men. 
In the steps of the famine followed the crowbar brigade; one 
hundred and ninety thousand families were evicted; one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand rooftrees were pulled down, to make 
way for the shorthorn and the southdown. State trials, by 
packed juries, followed by the gallows or transportation for 
life of the men who raised a voice against these doings, were 
the epilogue of this terrific drama. The closing years of the 
famine saw the Tenants’ League established, whose programme 
was popularly expressed as the three F’s—Fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sale of tenants’ interest—to be obtained by 
parliamentary effort. But the land question was made sub- 
ordinate to the question of repeal of the Union. One man 
only, with a fiery soul lodged in a dwarfish, deformed body, 
James Finton Lalor, urged that the true policy for Ireland 
was to attack landlordism without waiting for legislative inde- 
pendence. His plan was neglected; but years after, when the 
little hunchback was in his grave, the seed he had planted 
blossomed forth as the Land League. 


II. 


A series of bad harvests, culminating in 1879, threatened 
to renew the scenes of 48. The people were unable to pay 
the rents. The Land Act of 1870, contrary to the expectation 


a 
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of its author, Gladstone, had failed to provide the tenants 
with any adequate security against eviction; clearances had 
been going on as usual, and now the landlords were preparing 
to take advantage of the prevailing distress to get rid of ten- 
ants and their newly created limited right to compensation for 
disturbance. From 1870 the Home Rule Party, inaugurated 
by Isaac Butt, who was soon compelled to abdicate the leader- 
ship to a younger, abler, but not more devoted leader, was, 
by a persistent, systematic employment of the tactics of ob- 
struction, making some impression on the English parliament, 
and raising hopes in Ireland. But were the peasantry to be 
decimated again while waiting for the problematical issue of 
the political agitation ? 

The practical answer to this question was the Land League. 
An immediate agrarian agitation, organized on an effective 
plan, the promoters argued, could alone save the people. “ It 
is exhibiting a callous indifference,” said Mr. Davitt in a 
famous speech at Mechanics’ Hall in Boston, when the propa- 
ganda invaded America, “to the state of social degradation to 
which the power of the landlords of Ireland has sunk our 
peasantry to ask it to plod on in sluggish misery from sire to 
son, from age to age, until we, by force of party power, may 
free the country.” He and his associates argued—and the 
event has justified their wisdom—that a popular movement 
against the land system would appeal more strongly than the 
political issue to the Irish people at home as well as to their 
kin abroad. .The grinding injustice of the land system had 
eaten into the souls of thousands whose interest in legislative 
independence was merely sentimental. The farmer, to whom 
the prospect of a restored parliament in College Green was 
little more than an abstract idea, saw inestimable concrete 
benefits in the prospect of a modification, not to say an aboli- 
tion, of landlordism. With his usual penetration Parnell saw 
this fact; he once said that if the land question were settled 
the peasanty would be but little concerned in the political one. 
The present leaders of the Home Rule agitation have some 
reason to believe that this opinion was correct. 

The struggle lasted about a decade, and had many phases. 
It became linked with the parliamentary agitation, and the 
united energy of the two movements was greater than the sum 
of their separate forces. After some time, the Land League 
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was suppressed, but its soul, like John Brown’s, went marching 
on in the Ladies’ Land League, the National League, and the 
Plan of Campaign. Its successive war cries were: Keep a firm 
Grip on your Farms ; Hold the Harvest ; Boycott; Pay no Rent. 
Resistance to the landlord’s claims was met on the part of the 
government by coercion acts that suspended every constitutional 
safeguard of personal liberty. Evictions were met by boy- 
cotting; boycotting by further coercion; and from this fell 
conjunction issued social disorder and a myriad of crimes, rang- 
ing from dastardly maiming of cattle to open assassination, per- 
petrated, to-day by the people, to-morrow by the upholders of 
the law. In every instance the government yielded; and 
partial success encouraged the people to press for full justice. 
It was the curse of the situation that, as Gladstone acknowl- 
edged, by the English parliament no concessions were given 
unless Ireland had just reached a stage bordering on revolution, 
Then some measure would be urged through the Houses by a 
Liberal or a Tory minister, on the ground that the Irish land 
tenure was essentially pernicious and unjust. 

At critical periods, English leaders appealed to Rome for 
assistance, and Rome intervened. The people, at different 
times were ordered to abandon Parnell and all his works and 
pomps; to desist from the uncharitable conduct of boycotting, 
and from loading distinguished persons with insult; to pay the 
rents, which were just debts; and to submit to their rulers; 
for Rome had confidence in the wisdom and integrity of the 
men in charge of the country. But the Dark Rosaleen was in 
a naughty mood. She took pattern from St. Paul, and resisted 
Peter to his face. A new hope was dancing in her eyes; and 
her soul was thrilling to a different Gospel, that had found 
lyrical expression from Miss Fanny Parnell : 


Now, are you men, or are you kine, 
Ye tillers of the soil? 
Would you be free, or evermore 
The rich man’s cattle toil ? 
The shadow on the dial hangs 
That points the fatal hour— 
Now hold your own! or, branded slaves, 
Forever cringe and cower. 
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The serpent’s curse upon you lies— 
Ye writhe within the dust. 

Ye fill your mouths with beggar’s swill, 
Ye grovel for a crust; 

Your lords have set their blood-stained heels 
Upon your shameful heads, 

Yet they are kind—they leave you still 
Their ditches for your beds! 


Oh! by the God who made us all— 
The seignior and the serf— 

Rise up! and swear this day to hold 
Your own green Irish turf; 

Rise up! and plant your feet as men 
Where now you crawl as slaves, 

And make your harvest fields your camps, 
Or make of them your graves. 


The birds of prey are hovering round, 
The vultures wheel and {swoop— 

They come, the coroneted ghouls! 
With drum-beat and with troop— 

They come, to fatten on your Mesh, 
Your children’s and your wives’ ; 

Ye die but once—hold fast your lands, 
And if ye can, your lives. 


Three hundred years your crops have sprung, 
By murdered corpses fed ; 

Your butchered sires,“ your famished sires, 
For ghastly compost spread ; 

Their bones have fertilized your fields, 
Their blood has fall’n like rain; 

They died that ye might eat and live— 
God! have they died in vain? 


This was the spirit which animated the movement from first 
to last; its persistence convinced English politicians of both 
parties that it would not down until the land question had been 
finally settled in favor of the people. The Home Rule cause 
was shattered, for a time, by the Parnell tragedy; Gladstone 
devoted in vain his closing years to its prosecution; Parnell 
passed away; Gladstone followed him. But before they went 
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they had written the doom of landlordism. The passing of the 
Wyndham Act in 1903, by which one hundred and twelve 
million pounds sterling were voted by parliament for the ex- 
tinction of the system, was the final capitulation to the demands 
of the people, which, if it had come, as it ought, two genera- 
tions earlier, would have spared the muse of history the task 
of recording a page that she has written in blood and tears. 


Ill. 


How much would the land agitation have achieved without 
the co-operation of the parliamentary agitation, under the 
leadership of Parnell, is a question that may be left to the 
otiose who delight to voyage in the realms of unverifiable con- 
jecture. The value of Parnell’s actual services can scarcely be 
overestimated. From the moment of his appearance the great 
leader is the central figure in the drama; planning, directing, 
achieving; turning the contempt of opponents into fear, fear 
into respect; and the hesitating approbation of friends into 
boundless confidence. He made every temporary defeat a 
stepping-stone to subsequent success. He compelled the most 
powerful conspiracy of implacable enemies against his character 
and authority but to strengthen his hands and set his integrity 
in a more conspicuous light. With matchless courage, skill, 
and determination he steered the ship of his party’s hopes 
through numberless storms, in and out of parliament. Then 
when the haven was in sight he wrecked the vessel upon the 
rock of his own insensate pride; and, after teaching his 
countrymen the irresistible power of union and organization, 
he bequeathed them as his final gift a suicidal faction fight the 
most squalid and rancorous in their history. 

The picture of Parnell drawn by Mr. Davitt is, probably, 
the truest that posterity shall have of him. It is to be seen 
only by a perusal of the book; though there is one chapter 
devoted entirely to an appreciation of him. The author does 
not permit hero worship to restrain him from adverse criticism 
where there are solid grounds for it; at the same time he 
recognizes the greatness of the man. He analyses the many 
anomalies in the character and career ot that striking person- 
ality. 

A Protestant, a landlord, a man of haughty reserve, cold, 


. 
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calculating, and indifferent to public opinion, except when it 
affected his purpose; treating his docile and reverent followers 
as we might conceive Czsar to have treated the plebeian soldiers 
of the Tenth Legion; without a single Celtic quality in mind or 
manner, he was trusted and obeyed unreservedly by emotional, 
impulsive, unpractical, Catholic Ireland. He was, in fact, as 
Mr. Davitt observes, ‘‘a paradox in Irish leadership, and will 
stand unique in Irish history as bearing no resemblance of any 
kind to those who handed down to his time the fight for Irish 
nationhood.” The secret of his power is concisely stated: 
“He was above and before everything else a splendid fighter: 
He had attacked and beaten the enemies of Ireland in the 
citadel of their power. It was here where he loomed great 
and powerful in Irish imagination. As Wendell Phillips put it 
on one occasion, Parnell was the Irishman who had compelled 
John Bull to listen to what he, on behalf of Ireland, had to 
say in the House of Commons; and the personal force which 
had done this, and flung the Irish question and representatives 
across the plans and purposes of English parties, in a battle 
for the Irish people, appealed instinctively to the admiration 
of those in whose name this work was accomplished.” For the 
traditional: policy of making Irish party efforts wait upon the 
convenience of some English leader, and of accepting small and 
deceptive mercies with almost servile thankfulness, he substi- 
tuted agressive boldness and calculating disrespect. 

It was not to him, however, that was due the invention of 
the instrument which he used to bring the British legislative 
machinery to a standstill. The policy of systematic obstruc- 
tion was started by “‘the hunchback pork butcher of Belfast” — 
wee Joe Biggar, as his townsmen called him—Biggar, who, 
when Butt was still leader, began, to the consternation of the 
Irish, and the amazement of both English parties, the famous 
policy of obstruction. Undaunted by the authority of the 
Chair, the threats and sneers of an exasperated House, and 
torrents of abuse from the entire English press, Biggar per- 
sisted, night after night, in moving irrelevant resolutions, 
which had for their sole object the delay of public business; 
and in making, for the same purpose, interminable speeches, 
“sometimes,” as Gladstone in disgust once said, “rising to the 
level of mediocrity, and more often grovelling amid mere trash 
in unbounded profusion.” Parnell elaborated the method to a 
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system. Some collector of curious coincidences, or some 
philosopher advocating the superiority of brain over brawn, 
may, perhaps, one day, make something of the fact that the 
Irish people, who are almost extravagant in their appreciation 
of muscular manhood, owe the idea which won their parliamen- 
tary and the idea which won the agrarian agitation to two 
physical nonentities, Joseph Biggar and James Finton Lalor. 


IV. 


One note that vibrates steadily through Mr. Davitt’s epic 
will grate harshly on a large section of his audience: it is his 
censure and disparagement of the Catholic clergy. Every- 
where that an opportunity seems to offer he interrupts his 
narrative to make faces at them; and one entire chapter he 
turns into a pillory for the highest ecclesiastics of the Catholic 
Church. When dealing with facts, indeed, he does not set 
down aught in malice that is not true; but he fails to notice 
much that extenuates; and his interpretation and inference are 
often one-sided. The judicial spirit which prompts him to 
acknowledge handsomely the good qualities of his arch enemy, 
W. E. Foster, and to express eloquently Ireland’s spacious 
debt to Gladstone, deserts him when he weighs the deeds of 
Irish priests and, especially, of Irish bishops. True, he does not 
fail to recognize the merits of individuals who conspicuously 
assisted, at one time or another, the national campaign. Buta 
stranger can scarcely read the work without carrying away the 
impression that, on the whole, the influence of the clergy was 
thrown against the interests of the people. 

The opposition of the bishops to the various secret combi- 
nations violent in purpose, during the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, is presented as evidence of pro-English sentiments. Mr. 
Davitt does not state, in his charge, that the bishops were 
aware that these societies invariably swarmed with traitors and 
spies; so that they resulted in attempts characterized by reck- 
less folly, and ended by bringing great numbers of their mem- 
bers to the gallows and the prison. The policy of the bishops 
who favored the Union because English ministers had promised 
that a united parliament would grant the Catholics relief frcm 
their chains, is held up to odium. Nobody would attempt to 
say a word of apology for what Gladstone termed the base- 
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ness and blackguardism of the Act of Union. There is, how- 
ever, in the kind of oratory which Mr. Davitt once wittily 
designated as sunburstery, a great deal of sentimental fustian 
about the old House at home. But, as Mr. Davitt knows very 
well, that same old House was, even more than the English 
House of Lords, the Urbs intacta, the impregnable citadel and 
home of the landlordism whose downfall he celebrates. The 
landlords and their parasites who composed it regarded the 
Celtic peasantry in much the same light as the Southern plan- 
ter regarded his slaves. When they asserted the liberties of 
Ireland, they no more intended in the phrase any rights of the 
tillers of the soil, than the signers of the Declaration under- 
stood their proclamation of human equality to include social 
and political equality for the negro. And if Irish bishops did 
think that the destruction of an institution that had forged, 
and continued to maintain on the Catholic Irishman, the most 
galling of his chains, would be no very extravagant price to 
pay for religious emancipation, they were but interpreting the 
deepest feeling of the people who, like every other people, 
prized liberty of conscience as the first and most precious gem 
in the crown of freedom. 

Again, Mr. Davitt lashes the clergy because they did not 
stir up the people to resistance in ’48 and ’49, as the Land 
League did in ’79 and ’80. It was scarcely the part of the 
clergy to take the initiative in exciting an utterly disorganized, 
dejected, helpless population to try conclusions with a merci- 
less antagonist, who had behind him a merciless law backed up 
by all the forces of a kingdom. Besides, if Mr. Davitt makes 
anything plain, it is that the Land League was victorious be- 
cause it was supported by a mighty moral force, at home and 
abroad, that was created chiefly by the memories of the fam- 
ine. It would be mere officiousness to undertake here any 
defence of the Irish clergy; they can look with serenity to 
the calm judgment of history. 

Some prelates are marked out for special denunciation— 
Cardinal Cullen and his successor, Cardinal McCabe. Yet even 
Cardinal Cullen was a patriot in his own way. The hardest 
thing that can truthfully be said of him is, not that he loved 
Ireland less, but that he loved Rome more. As to Cardinal 
McCabe, nature never intended him to be a hero; and neither 
episcopal consecration nor the scarlet hat is wont to work any 
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great psychic change in the recipient. It might, however, be a 
tactical blunder to press Mr. Davitt too hard for his severity 
towards Archbishop McCabe, for the harshest reference to him 
that the volume contains is the following regarding his con- 
demnation of the Ladies’ Land League: ‘‘ His Grace will not 
be allowed in future, I apprehend, to use his lance so freely 
as he has hitherto done, or to ventilate unquestioned the 
peculiar political theories which he is known to possess in 
opposition to the cherished convictions of a great, and, indeed, 
overwhelming majority of the Irish people.” These are, how- 
ever, the words, not of Mr. Davitt, but of a brother prelate, 
the great Archbishop of Cashel. 

When the name of John McHale entered his story Mr. 
Davitt lost a splendid opportunity of exhibiting his chivalrcus 
superiority to petty personal grievances. At the rise of the 
Land League, the venerable archbishop of Tuam, O’Connell’s 
“Lion of the Fold of Judah,” was a very old man, with fifty 
years of patriotic endeavor, and, it might be said, fifty years 
of disillusionment behind him. He knew little of the new men; 
but he knew enough to fear that the advocates of physical 
force might get the upper hand in the party; he remembered 
the issue of every former violent activity; he remembered the 
oath of Keogh and Sadlier, and what came of it. And in a 
letter that appeared over his name, there was a very unde- 
served attack upon the motives of the Land League promot- 
ers. Now old age is not plastic; it looks askance at new 
methods; it is inclined to suspect men with panaceas for evils 
which itself had failed to cure. Butt did not take kindly to 
Biggar and Parnell. Yet, to his honor, Mr. Davitt has ade- 
quate praise and a word of tender remembrance for the noble 
heart that has moldered into dust in the obscurity of Strano- 
lar churchyard. Surely, even though Archbishop McHale lacked 
the apocalyptic glance necessary to detect the sterling quality 
of men and measures whose worth was yet to be proved, his 
long and honorable devotion to Ireland might have saved him 
from being adjudged, in Mr. Davitt’s court of history, a foe to 
the people’s right to deliver themselves from the scourge of 
landlordism ! 

The charge advanced against the Irish hierarchy of failing 
to counteract English influence at the Vatican is one that will 
not carry much weight with those who know just what Irish 
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bishops have done in that respect, and the obstacles which they 
have encountered. Roman statesmen, very wisely, have never 
permitted themselves to think that their absolute confidence in 
the Divine promise to the church absolved them from employ- 
ing in her secular concerns all the astuteness of the secular 
diplomatist. Hence they have always endeavored, as far as 
principle would permit, to make to themselves friends of those 
whose kingdoms are of this world. From this point of view a 
handful of Irish bishops, rich only in faith, weighed but light 
in the scale against even an unofficial representative of mighty 
England, especially at a time when the air was bright with 
the rosy hope that some kind of diplomatic relations might be 
established between the Vatican and St. James’s. Space does not 
permit to consider Mr. Davitt’s remarks about the papal inter- 
ventions. Suffice to say that Cardinal Manning’s reflections* 
on the rescript issued against the Plan of Campaign anticipate 
most of Mr. Davitt’s criticism. Apart from, or rather, in spite 
of, the blemishes which we have noticed, Mr. Davitt’s volume 
is a splendid contribution to Irish history, and it will help to 
deepen, if possible, the feelings of respect with which he is 
regarded by his countrymen. 


* Life of Cardinal Manning. By E.S. Purcell. Vol. ii., pp. 625-6. Macmillan. 1896, 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION IN ART. 
BY M. F. NIXON-ROULET. 


. The surplice of the morn, 
As pure as the vale’s stainless lily, 
For Mary the sinlessly born.” 


O artists the idea of the Immaculate Conception 
has always been peculiarly attractive. Sevil- 
lian art students of the seventeenth century 
always met each other with the salutation 
“Praised be the most holy Sacrament and the 

pure Conception of our Lady.” Spanish art is rich in paint- 
ings of the Conception, and perhaps the most famous portrayer 
of this glory of our Lady was Murillo, often called *‘ El Pintor 
del Conception.” The Sevillian artist, himself pure, noble, and 
deeply religious, was fitted to portray the sanctity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. He never began a picture without fasting and 
prayer, and the spirituality of his conception of artistic themes 
is the exponent of his own beautiful nature. 

There were accepted rules as to the portraying of our Lady 
laid down by the Congregation of the Inquisition in Spain, but 
in some degree Murillo departed from its canons and gave his 
brush freedom, painting the Mother of God sometimes as fair- 
haired, sometimes as dark, yet ever showing his own personal 
devotion to her perfections. 

One of the sweetest of his Virgins is that in “The Con- 
ception surrounded by Cherubs,” a painting in the famous 
museum of the Prado in Madrid. Our Lady is represented as 
very young, very sweet, and distinctly Spanish in type. Like 
a soft cloud her dark hair floats back from an oval face, part- 
_ ing above a broad and perfect brow. The arched eyebrows 
and long black lashes frame eyes of liquid brown, large and 
beautiful, raised heavenward with deep thanksgiving in their 
expression, as of one who realized her high destiny. In the 
sweet-lipped but resolute mouth there is the courage of one 
of high race whose will is to meet all valiantly and well. 

Resignation there is also in this virginal face, but it is not 
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MuRILLO.—PRADO MUSEUM, MADRID. 


the resignation of a chastened soul, saddened by the trials of 
life; rather is it an acceptance of God’s wil], with the coura- 
geous purpose to carry it out though the cost is unknown. 
The crescent moon so often seen about the figure of our 
Lady in representations of the Immaculate Conception comes 
from the vision of St. John in the Apocalypse, when he saw 
‘“‘a woman clothed with the sun, with the moon under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” It is more 
frequently used in Spanish art, because it symbolizes the 
triumph of the Christians over the Moors of the peninsula. 
The misty little cherubs which surround the figure of our 
Lady are some of the nifios Murillo dearly loved to paint— 
and they are charming little creatures, only equalled by those 
of the Immaculate Conception in the Louvre. These are 
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MuRILLO.—LOUVRE,. 


graceful beyond description, chubby little darlings, in every 
attitude imaginable. Their expressions as they gaze toward 
the Blessed Mother are in every shade of infantile emotions of 
tenderness. 

Painted by the same artist this picture has not a great 
deal in common with the former, save that the general subject 
is the same. The style and handling are quite different, and 
the Blessed Virgin seems more of a maiden than the wistful 
little Madonna of the Prado. Here her graceful figure is given 
full length, her soft-hued draperies float about her, covering 
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MURILLO.—ROYAL GALLERY, MADRID. 


even her sandalled feet, her cloudy brown hair is soft and 
waving, her hands are clasped upon her breast. The expres- 
sion of her face is most gentle, yet awed by the greatness of 
her destiny and saddened by its weight. She is that one of 
whom the poet sung as 


Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast, 

Purer than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon, 
Before the“wane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth. 
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The warm, soft coloring of this picture proclaims it of 
Murillo’s ca/ido style, but another Conception—that in the 
Royal Gallery, Madrid—is in his later style, the vaporoso, warm 
and soft, yet cloudy, almost misty. This Virgin is far older 
than in Murillo’s other Conceptions; equally graceful, and of a 
Spanish type of beauty rare and exquisite, she seems less 
spiritual in type. The magnificent hair is a soft, curling chest- 
nut, with warm lights of the sun through it. Her eyes are 
large and dark, her features beautiful, the mouth in perfect 
. curves, the expression pitifully sad in its intensity. Studying 
‘these three Conceptions it seems as though each Madonna 
looked with a different feeling upon her life and destiny. One, 
the youngest, merely goes forth with childlike faith and youth- 
ful courage to meet whatsoever comes to her, knowing it comes 
from the hand of God. The second, loftier, borne up on the 
wings of the supernatural, is resigned to the adorable will of 
God. The third, more of a woman, with wider knowledge of 
the world’s sufferings and the meaning of life, bows to the 
will of the Almighty; yet upon her is the sadness of greater 
suffering to come. ‘“‘ Pierced with many sorrows” is this flaw- 
less queen, yet meek, sweet, submissive. 

Chaste and exquisite are all these portrayals of our Lady 
in the still whiteness of her Immaculate Conception. Ribera’s 
famous picture is one of the fairest representations of the 
“Lily of Purity.” In the foreground are the fragrant white 
lilies which symbolize her spotlessness, and which the French 
call “‘la fleur de Marie.” 

The “ Rose of Sharon,” the “ Lily of the Valley,” these and 
kindred titles have been applied to the Blessed Virgin, and an 
English poet has sung to her, 


What shall I liken unto thee? 
A lily bright, 
Whose virgin purity and grace 
Fulfils thy soul, as doth thy face, 
With all delight. 


Crowned with the twelve stars to symbolize the twelve 
tribes of Israel, standing upon the crescent, crushing under 
foot the prince of darkness, surrounded by bewitching cherubs, 
second only to those of Murillo, our Blessed Lady stands in 
an attitude of lovely grace, her hands clasped, her eyes raised 
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CARL MULLER. 


to heaven, her dark hair floating behind in splendid waves. It 
seems as if Alfred Austin must have had this painting in 
mind when he wrote his exquisite lines: 


The Virgin Mother stood, 

Down from her flowing hair to sandal-shoon 
The mystic type of maiden-motherhood ; 

Below her feet there curled a crescent moon, 
And all the golden planets were her hood. 

In comely folds her queenly garb was moulded, 
And over her pure breast her hands were folded. 
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The face of our Lady in this painting of Ribera is less 
beautiful than many of the pictures of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. It is Castilian in type, the eyes very dark and fine, 
the lashes long, the brows arched, the forehead broad, the 
features excellent; but the face is too long for perfection of 
contour, and not sufficiently expressive of the story which it 
portrays. The tout ensemble of the picture is superb; in 
grouping, handling, and coloring the execution is masterly, 
and, though a trifle heavier than Murillo’s ‘Conceptions, it is 
exceedingly devotional. 

Of the modern painters of the Immaculate Conception, 
Carl Miiller has left two pictures, both of great merit. 

Miller isa German artist of the Dusseldorf school, a school 
much influenced by Wilhelm von Schadow of Berlin. Von 
Schadow was one of the pre-Raphaelites who did so much for 
art in the early part of this century. The characteristics of 
this school—a careful study of nature, delicate, harmonious 
coloring, and marked refinement of sentiment—are clearly dis- 
played in Miiller’s work, which shows besides a deep religious 
feeling. 

In one of his Immaculate Conceptions, the Blessed Virgin 
is represented as very young, standing simply with clasped 
_hands, beautifully attired in graceful, modest robes and veil, 
the twelve stars about her head. Her hands are particularly 
beautiful, long, slender, and shapely, and the poise of her 
head upon the column-like throat is full of the gentle dignity 
of innocence. The girlish face is sweet, the features classic in 
outline, the eyes clear as limpid pools, the expression one of 
wistful sadness. There is a great simplicity about the picture, 
and the same element appears in Miiller’s other Immaculate 
Conception, now in the Dresden gallery. Many critics consider 
this the finest modern painting of this subject, and it certainly 
has claims to consideration. Caught up in the clouds, the 
earth beneath her feet, the sun as a background bathing her 
blue and white robes with refulgent light, crowned with stars, 
our Lady seems to float aloft; one foot rests upon and presses 
down the dragon, emblem of satan, in whose claws is an apple, 
the emblem of sin. 

The contrasts of this picture is one of its strongest points. 
The chiaroscuro is excellently well managed, all the light fall- 
ing radiantly upon the figure of our Lady, and the darkness 
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of earth as opposed to the light of the upper ether is signifi- 
cant of the brightness of heaven contrasted with this weary 
world. The fierce figure of the dragon, from whose mouth 
flame issues, is in marked contrast to the graceful figure of the 
Blessed Virgin with her meek attitude of adoration, her gen- 
tle, girlish face, so pure and innocent of all the evil which the 
cruel beast typifies. Very striking is the picture, very beauti- 
ful, very chaste, is our Lady. 

Of all "portrayals of the Immaculate Conception, that of 
Grass-Buessel is to many the most satisfying. Enthroned in 
cloud she stands, half-circled by her crescent moon, a figure 
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GRASS-BUESSEL. 


of pure grace and dignity. From milk-white throat to kirtle’s 
hem she is enwrapped in modest garments falling in soft lines, 
her long blue mantle sweeping behind her as if to accentuate the 
embracing sweep of her arms, which seem to take the sad 
world to her heart. The figure is simplicity itself. She wears 
no crown; there is no jewelled border to her mantel; no 
glorious panoply for heaven’s queen. The star of chastity is 
upon her brow, hers are the jewels of sweet thoughts, the 
glorious garb of truest womanhood. 
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There dwells sweet love and constant chastity, 
Unspotted fayth and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour and myld modesty, 

There vertue raynes as queene on royal throne. 


There are more beautiful faces than this one of our Lady, 
but there is no picture of the Immaculate Conception which 
seems so thoroughly satisfying.. The Virgin’s face is calm, 
sweet, modest; it is not the radiant face of the glorified 
queen, with eyes in ecstatic vision, but that of spotless woman, 
untouched by any hint of evil, filled with high thoughts, with 
ripest charity, with tenderest pity for all erring ones, with 
truest womanhood, with motherhood. 

There is so much of the highest beauty in the type, beauty 
of mind and soul, that we feel it was painted by one who 
loved both his art and his ideal. Within this painter’s breast 
must have dwelt great faith in womanhood, great reverence for 
motherhood, great love for the one sweet pattern and example 
of all true women, whom the chivalric old knights vowed to 
defend, “‘that most sweet Lady, Mary the Immaculate.” 
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A FRANCISCAN TERTIARY CONFERENCE. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


ZHE Conference of English Franciscan Tertiaries, 

’ which was held at Leeds on September 20 and 

21 last, was an event which may yet prove 

noteworthy in the history of the Franciscan 

L425 Order in England and in English-speaking 

countries. A similar conference had been held in Liverpool 

six years ago, which was marked by much enthusiasm, and 

for the first time brought English tertiaries from . various parts 

together for purposes of consultation with each other touch- 

ing the welfare of their order. But the Leeds Conference was 

far more representative in character—upwards of two hundred 

delegates were present from various congregations of the order, 

and a large body of the clergy, secular and regular, represented 
the directors of the congregations. 

For the sake of those readers who are unacquainted with 
the Tertiary Order, it may be advisable to set forth briefly its 
character and object, before we proceed to describe the work 
of the conference. 

The Third Order of St. Francis is the great lay-order of 
the church. It is a religious order designed, not for the 
cloister but for the world; its members do not give up home 
or family, nor withdraw from secular affairs; they live in the 
world. The majority of them are married men and women; 
and they are found in all ranks of society. The present 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius X., like his predecessor, Leo XIII., is 
a Franciscan tertiary; so too was the late Cardinal Vaughan 
and his great predecessor, Cardinal Manning. When the late 
Earl of Denbigh died the English people learned for the first 
time that he had been for many years a member of the Third 
Order. At the present moment one could mention names of 
well-known members of the highest class who, beneath their 
robes of state, wear the symbolic cord of St. Francis. In like 
‘manner tertiaries will be found in the commercial class. The 
writer knows many a man of business who, before he sets out 
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to his office in the morning, recites his tertiary prayers; and 
amongst the working class the tertiaries may be counted in 
their thousands. No rank or station in society excludes a 
man or woman from membership of the Third Order, provided 
they have the necessary qualifications of faith and character ; 
for the Third Order is designed for men and women who, 
without entering the cloister, or otherwise cutting themselves 
adrift from the world’s ordinary life, yet desire to live up to 
the Gospel as closely as they can. 

It is a mischievous fallacy to think that one can be a per- 
fect Christian only in the cloister, and that if he is to live in 
the world he must resign himself to a less perfect standard of 
life. The Gospel is not meant simply for monks and nuns; it 
is meant equally, and in all its integrity, for the world at large. 
Some are called by God to the life of the cloister or the priest- 
hood; but these are necessarily the few who have a special 
function to fulfil in the economy of the church on earth. But 
all mankind is called to the perfect realization of the Gospel; 
each man in the way God calls him. No error has done more 
mischief to souls than this, that the perfect fulfilment of the 
Christian life is attainable only under the three vows of the 
religious state. It has tended to depreciate the value of a 
truly Christian life in the world—the life to which the majority 
of Christians are called—and at the same time to set the reli- 
gious state itself in a false light. For it would make the 
religious state to be a sort of ultimate degree at which all 
Christians must aim if they would be true disciples of our Lord; 
instead of being a special state set apart for those who have a 
special function in the church; it makes the idea of the church 
at large subordinate to the idea of the religious state, instead 
of making the religious state subserve the general economy of 
the church. By way of reaction against this error we have 
seen of late years a certain tendency, on the part of some, to 
declaim against the religious state itself, as though it were 
inimical to the general welfare of the church. Thus we have 
been told that a Christian life in the world is more akin to 
the mind of Christ than is the life of the cloister.. The 
reaction was to be expected; but it need hardly be said that 
this teaching is as erroneous as the error against which it tilts. 
The religious state belongs to the economy of the church ard 
will always remain, and blessed are they whom our Lord 
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elects to walk in this way. Yet at the same time let us 
remember that all Christians, in the words of the apostle, are 
called to be saints; and they are called to be saints, whether 
their vocation keeps them in the world, amidst the world’s 
ordinary avocations, or leads them into the way of the three 
vows, 

Yet to live a perfect Christian life in the world is peculiarly 
difficult; and the difficulty has driven many a man and woman 
to seek security in seclusion and solitude, and has led many 
more to throw up the attempt to lead a Christian life at all. 
It has also driven many to seek strength and encouragement 
in associations which have for their object the fostering of a 
more perfect Christian life. Association with others, in the 
furthering of a purpose, often adds immeasurably to one’s own 
individual strength; what we cannot do alone we can often 
accomplish when we are united with others. ‘Union is 
strength,” says the old adage; and it is true in the spiritual 
life as well as in this visible world. Hence the value of the 
great lay-order of the Tertiaries, in which each member strives 
to live a truly Christian life and realize in himself the teachirg 
of the Gospel, even in the midst of the world. The Third 
Order is in fact a consecration of the Christian life in the 
world; in sanctioning the Third Order the church has empha- 
sized the truth that men and women can be perfect Christians 
even in the world; and in the organization of the Third Order, 
the church has placed what she considers a helpful means before 
the faithful of realizing the perfect Christian life in the world. 

In becoming a member of the Third Order a man therefore 
professes his desire to be a true and loyal Christain and 
purposes, in union with all the other members of the order, to 
carry out, as far as human weakness will permit, this high pur- 
pose. He does not profess to be a saint [heaven preserve us 
from those who do! ] he only professes his desire to arrive at 
sanctity, and. his sincere purpose to strive after it. In other 
words, the tertiary is one who takes his baptismal vows seriously 
and is anxious to give effect to them. To this end he finds in 
the Third Order various helps. In the first place he has a 
Rule of Life which is a constant reminder to him, in the midst 
of his worldly cares, of the higher purpose to which as a 
Christian he is consecrated. It is not a difficult Rule to observe; 
indeed there are some who think the Rule too easy and not 
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sufficiently exacting. But the purpose of the Rule is merely 
to assist the tertiary to fulfil his proper duties as a Christian 
in the world, and not to supplant these duties. The tertiary’s 
obligation is primarily not the observance of his Rule ,but the 
fulfilment of all Christian duties which fall to his lot. The 
Rule is designed not to take the place of these duties, but merely 
to stimulate the tertiary to their better performance. Hence 
the Rule exacts but few and light duties beyond those imposed 
by the ordinary Christian precepts, since its very purpose is to 
emphasize these ordinary precepts and bring about their better 
fulfilment. In the medizval days the Rule of the tertiaries was 
more exacting than it is to-day, in the way of specific devo- 
tions; thus the tertiaries in those days were obliged to attend 
the Divine Office or our Lady’s Office, if they could read, 
But then, most devout Christians did that in those days, and 
the tertiary’s Rule therefore did but impose a common practice; 
and, moreover, life was not so complex then as now and people 
had more leisure. In these days, a tertiary fulfils this duty by 
substituting twelve Paters, Aves, and Glorias for the Office, 
and thus uniting himself in spirit with the daily service of 
praise offered to God by the church. Again in medieval days 
tertiaries generally wore a distinctive dress or habit. To-day 
the Rule obliges the tertiary to dress simply and without extra- 
vagance; but otherwise to dress as other people. Only beneath 
their ordinary dress they wear a scapular and cord to remind 
them of the fact that they are tertiaries, and as such must 
avoid inordinate luxury. Thus in their daily Rule of Life they 
are constantly being reminded of their Christian profession, 
and a check is put upon man’s innate tendency to forget the 
spiritual in the presence of the material. 

Besides this, however, a tertiary is assisted by association 
with his fellow-tertiaries. Wherever there is a canonical con- 
gregation of tertiaries established in a mission, monthly meet- 
ings are held at which the members come together for prayer 
and to hear a discourse upon the tertiary life from the Father 
Director, who is usually the parish priest or his delegate. If 
a tertiary is sick or in need, the others are bound to see that 
he is cared for; for they are a fraternity, bound together in 
a special manner by the Gospel precept of brotherly love. 

And yet again is the tertiary helped by the spiritual com- 
munion he enjoys with all the members of the Franciscan 
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Order—whether friars, nuns, or tertiaries—in whose prayers 
and good works he shares. In these ways does the Third 
Order assist a man to the attainment of true Christian per- 
fection. 

I have said the object of the Third Order is to assist men 
to live truly Christian lives in the midst of the world. But 
the Christian life fulfils itself in many ways; in the sanctifica- 
tion of one’s own particular self, of one’s home, of the social 
circle in which one lives, of one’s nation, ard so forth. And 
it is in all these ways that the Third Order operates. As a 
tertiary a man is made to realize not merely one part of his 
Christian duty, but his entire duty. He is taught that if he 
would be a good Christian, he must be a good citizen, a good 
parent or child, a loyal friend; and it is in this sense that 
the Third Order is said to have a social mission. Wherever 
the Third Order is rightly operative, it quickens in its mem- 
bers the sense of their social obligations as well as of the 
obligation incumbent upon all Christians of personal probity. 
A tertiary congregation wherever it exists—if it properly 
realizes the intention of its seraphic founder ard the church— 
is a centre of Christian life in the fullest sense of the word; 
sanctifying not only its own members, but influencing the 
world around it according to the measure of its opportunities, 
for the fashioning of a more Christian way of life; and this it 
does, not by preaching at others, but by the force of personal 
example. Thus, in every properly organized tertiary congre- 
gation, the members are encouraged to look after the poor, to 
visit the sick, to instruct the ignorant, and discharge the other 
works of mercy, both spiritual and corporal; they will be 
taught to take their proper part in civic and national life ; 
they are the parish priest’s willing co-operators in the organi- 
zation of his parish; each tertiary doing what lies to his hand. 

Such in brief is the purpose of the Third Order of St. 
Francis—the greatest lay-order which has ever existed in the 
church. It was this order which more than any other brought 
about the reformation in Christian life in the thirteenth cen- 
tury when, in the words of Pope Innccent III, the edifice of 
the church seemed tottering because of the corruption of 
morals and want of faith amongst the Christian peoples. 
Without the tertiaries the friars would never have effected 
the conversion of medizval society; it was this order of men 
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and women living in the world which gave effect to the 
preaching of the friars. And to-day there are many who are 
of opinion that if modern cemocracy is to be saved to Chrir- 
tianity, it will be chiefly by means of a lay-order of earnest 
Christians, such as the Third Order is. 

We have clerical orders in abundance preaching the word 
of God; but the priest without the layman is helpless. We 
want badly at this day a lay-apostolate to complete the cleri- 
cal apostolate; else we shall make but little headway against 
the masses of infidelity and worldliness to which the church is 
opposed. The late Pope, Leo XIII., did not hesitate to point 
to the Third Order of St. Francis as the organization best 
fitted for the present need. In this order he saw the nursery 
of a new lay-apostolate, such as the church needs to-day; and 
for that reason he wrote an encyclical letter to the bishops, 
urging them to take up this order and propagate it through- 
out the Catholic world; and at the same time he remodelled 
the Rule, bringing it into accord with modern life. But in re- 
modelling the Rule he, with his keen foresight, made it as 
simple as possible, leaving a wide latitude for its adaptation 
to local needs. It was the intention of the Pontiff that the 
tertiaries in each province and country should make themselves 
an effective organization for the propagating of a higher 
standard of life and the maintaining of the faith. In the Rule 
he did little more than indicate the general lines upon which 
they were to run; leaving it to the tertiaries themselves, and 
their ecclesiastical superiors, to adapt these principles to local 
needs. 

To give effect to this intention of the Pope has been the 
object of the national conferences of tertiaries, held of late 
years in most European countries. At the Leeds Conference 
a two-fold object was present in the minds of the organizers: 
to bring the order into touch with the larger needs of the 
church in England, and to discuss certain questions of inter- 
nal organization. Yet another object, apart frcm the confer- 
ence proper, was to bring the tertiaries of England together, 
that they might know something of each other and be made 
to feel they were ali members of a widely spread order. This 
object was felicitously commended by the Bishop of Shrews- 
bury, the Right Rev. Dr. Allen, who presided at the meetings, 
in the name of the Bishop of Leeds, who unfortunately was 
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prevented by illness from being present. At the inaugural 
meeting, on the evening of September 20, the bishop said: 
“This is not only a conference but a reunion. We have come 
here not merely to discuss matters of importance regarding 
the Third Order, but to meet our fellow-tertiaries from vari- 
ous parts of the country, and to get to know something of 
each other; and I am sure we shall all go home again better 
tertiaries, not only because of the papers we shall listen to 
and hear discussed, but because of our meeting with each 
other.”” This was in effect the main idea of Bishop Allen’s 
address. It was well that we should be reminded of the value 
of personally meeting those with whom we are united in pur- 
pose and calling; it sounded the deep human note of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, without which all discussions are in vain. 
What many of us regretted was that the programme of the 
conference left us too little time to get to know much of each 
other. 

The conference began on the evening of September 20, in 
the Cathedral, with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
given by the Bishop of Shrewsbury. After the Benediction 
Bishop Allen, assisted by Bishop Hanlon, of Uganda, formally 
received the delegates in the Albert Hall, one of the largest 
halls in Leeds, which was hired for the purposes of the con- 
ference. The reception was attended not only by the dele- 
gates, but by all the tertiaries in Leeds and the neighborhood; 
so that about a.thousand persons were present, including nearly 
one hundred of the clergy. A lantern lecture on the life of 
Blessed Sir Thomas More, the great Chancellor of England 
who suffered for his faith under Henry VIII., formed part of 
the evening’s programme. Blessed Thomas More, if not a 
tertiary—the point is disputed—was yet a friend of the Fran- 
ciscan friars; and, in any case, his life was one that might 
well be put before any man who wishes to be a true Christian 
in the world. Hence the appropriateness of the lecture on 
this occasion. 

The next morning Mass was celebrated for the tertiaries 
by Bishop Hanlon, and after the Mass a short sermon was 
preached by Monsignor Cowgill, secretary to the Bishop of 
Leeds. Then at ten o’clock began the first session of the con- 
ference. The papers discussed at this session dealt with the 
action of tertiaries in regard to raising the tone of the home- 
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life of our people: to“the education crisis, to temperance, and 
to charitable works. On these questions resolutions were sub- 
mitted pledging tertiaries to use their influence especially 
amongst the poor, to urge people to attend Mass on Sundays, 
to stand loyally by the bishops in fighting for our schools, to 
support the rescue societies, and to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors at least between meals. 

In the afternoon session the papers dealt chiefly with the 
internal organization of the order. Special stress was laid, 
during these discussions, upon the need of observing regularly 
the annual visitation of the congregations, whereby the spirit 
of the order is kept alive; also upon the adaptability of the 
order to local and parochial needs. Tertiaries were reminded 
that the success of their apostolate depends upon their due 
obedience to their parish priests and the bishops. It was also 
urged that every congregation should, if possible, have its aid 
society, for helping the indigent members of the parish. The 
St. Francis Aid Society—an organization already attached to 
some congregations—was especially commended. This society, 
although controlled by the tertiaries, yet admits to its mem- 
bership non-tertiaries. It consists of three grades: 1. Those 
who give direct personal service to the poor, visiting the sick, 
etc.; 2. Those who make garments, and indirectly give per- 
sonal service; 3. Those who simply subscribe to the furds of 
the society. The society is under the immediate direction of 
the priest of the parish, who also has control of the funds. 
There is no outside control of the work of the society, which 
is entirely parochial. Such a society would be of incalculable 
benefit in bringing the tertiaries as an order into touch with 
the poor; thus enabling them to fulfil more widely that ser- 
vice of compassion for the sick and needy which St, Francis 
most earnestly commended to his disciples. 

The conference was brought to a close at the evening 
meeting, which was largely attended’ even by non-tertiaries. 
The principal item at this meeting was an address by the 
Father Provincial of the English Capuchin Franciscans, upon 
the connection of the Franciscans in days past with the Eng- 
glish nation, and the part they took in the making of its his- 
tory, from the days when Simon de Montfort, a tertiary, brought 
about the English House of Commons to the day when Henry 


VIII. divorced his tertiary queen, Katharine of Aragon. It 
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was an eloquent address: and a fitting close to the day’s pro- 
ceedings. And then the conference passed into the domain of 
history. Any account of the conference, however, which omitted 
the name of the chief organizer, Father Joseph, O.S.F.C., 
would be faulty. But for the zeal and energy of this father 
the conference would not have taken place; he was the initia- 
tor and the soul of the whole work. 

In reflecting afterwards upon the proceedings of the con- 
ference, that which struck the writer most forcibly was the 
earnestness of the assembled tertiaries, and their evident ambi- 
tion to give effect to the full to the design of the order. 
They referred but little to the glories of the order in the past, 
that foible of institutions which have lost their vitality; but 
they came with eyes fixed on the future, and intent to learn 
what their order was expected to do to-day. This note of 
actuality was in fact the most promising sign of the confer- 
ence, and shows that with effective leadership the tertiaries 
might easily become a force in the church of the immediate 
future. . A well-known ecclesiastic once remarked that the great 
weakness of religious orders and institutions is their tendency 
to live upon their capital ;. to seek recognition, not upon the 
strength of their merits to-day, but rather upon the glory of 
their founders and upon past achievements. Happily ‘the ter- 
tiaries at Leeds showed no weakness in that direction. They 
met to learn in what way they might best accomplish their 
apostolate in our own time, and not to congratulate themselves 
upon what their brethren of former days had done in their time. 
Indeed, but for the closing address of the Father Provincial, 
one might have said that the legitimate claim of the past to 
remembrance had been too much ignored. And what, it may be 
asked, was the weak spot revealed in the conference? This, it 
was generally admitted, is in the organization of the order. 
The organization is still not sufficiently adapted to the need of 
to-day. Doubtless it will come in time, since the need is felt 
and not ignored. The proper organization of the tertiaries 
demands that they be at once under the direction of the local 
clergy, and yet in close contact with their brethren of the First 
Order. This contact with the First Order is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the tertiaries are to maintain their proper spirit and 
tradition. Without this contact the various tertiary congrega- 
tions would develop into mere local organizations, divergent in 
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aim and in character, and thus the order would become a mere 
name for a mass of incoherent units; it would lose that liv- 
ing tradition of Franciscan life, which is of far more value to 
the tertiary than even the written rule. Hence the necessity 
of the annual visitation, which is to be made always by a friar 
of the First Order. At the same time the tertiaries belong to 
the church and exist for the church, and thus necessarily come 
under the ordinary control of the bishops and parochial clergy. 
Further, the local ‘“‘ congregation” is the proper unit of the 
Third Order; and each. local congregation is practically au- 
tonomous, save for the correctionary power of the visitor, _ 
appointed to hold the canonical visitation, who, according to 
the Rule, is to correct abuses; but beyond this he has no power 
of interference in the government of the congregation. The 
bishop, of course, has his ordinary jurisdiction; without his 
permission no congregation can be established, and he can, 
for a reasonable cause, dissolve a congregation. Practically, 
however, the direction of the congregation is in the hands 
of the local priest. The difficulty is—how to preserve local 
autonomy of the congregations, which is essential to its proper 
organization, and yet bring them into closer relations for com- 
mon objects; and further, to do this in such a way that the 
Third Order will remain closely bound up with the parochial 
organization of the church. What is needed is that the vari- 
ous congregations of a district, or diocese, should be able to 
unite in matters affecting the welfare of Christian society in 
the district or diocese. The national conference already is 
bringing tertiaries together on questions affecting matters of 
national importance; but some machinery is needed to bring 
the congregations into touch with their more immediate neigh- 
bors, without destroying their proper autonomy. Perhaps it 
may eventually come about that the congregations of every 
diocese will be in some way associated under the direction of 
the bishop. Given such an association, there is no reason why 
the Third Order should not become a most effective means. of 
fostering Catholic life and propagating the spirit of the Gospel 
in every diocese and parish; and the bishop of the diocese 
would thus be brought into more direct contact with the 
order. The weakness of the order at present is, in fact, that 
the diocesan bishops have no place in the ordinary direction 
of an order which, by its constitution, is a lay-order and inti- 
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mately bound up with parochial organization. An arrangement 
that would give such power to the bishops would meet the 
difficulty set forth by one speaker at the Leeds Conference. 
He was referring to the fact that not infrequently a tertiary 
congregation will flourish for some years, and then will flicker 
out; and he remarked that this is often due to a change of 
priest in the mission; a priest who takes a great interest in 
the Third Order will be succeeded by the one who knows 
nothing about it and cares less, and so no concern is shown in 
the tertiary congregation; its meetings become merely formal 
and its energy flags. Were the congregation in some way 
under the supervision of the bishop, this would not so easily 
happen. Here, then, is the weak point to be remedied, and 
perhaps, before another English conference meets, something 
will be done in this direction. 





THE CRY OF MOTHERHOOD. 


BY WILLIAM J. FISCHER. 


What have I done that Thou should’st pierce my breast 
With this new grief? O God of pity! Spare 
This little babe—this angel! Do not tear 
Life’s string-—'tis breaking fast—but let him rest 
In my strong arms, his little heart close-pressed 
To mine! O God of mercy! Hear my prayer 
Floating, upon the night-wings, black and bare! 
Lord! Let him live—he knows my voice the best! 
Then, some ‘day, I will teach his lips, so red, 
To sing Thy praises; should’st Thou take his life, 
’T would break my heart. ’Tis all that I possess, 
This baby-love of his—all else is dead. 
Ah! Thou wilt spare him, Lord? Then life’s fierce strife 
Still holds for me a sweetness, I confess. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


gm T was Christmas Eve, and one of those dull, leaden 
& afternoons which one sometimes sees in the Bay 
of Naples. The ‘Syren Sea” lay calm and 
placid as a steel mirror, its opaline tints vanished, 


its white dancing waves at rest. Capri had 
shoowhed herself in a thick veil, her fair outlines only faintly 
discernible through its folds, and a gray, gossamer-like mist 
seemed to hang between heaven and earth. Not a ray of sun- 
shine was visible, nor a vestige of blue in the cloudy expanse 
of sky. 

“It does not feel a bit like Christmas,” remarked Mabel 
Clive as she stood by the window of a private sitting room in 
the Hotel Grande Bretagne at Naples, ‘“‘don’t you wish the 
sun would come out, Mollie?” 

Mollie, otherwise Mrs. Percy Waterton, looked up frcm 
the silk tie she was knitting with an absolutely contented ex- 
pression of countenance. 

““Can’t say I care one way or the other,” she returned 
placidly. ‘‘ This thing was bothering me rather yesterday, but 
I have got the hang of it now and I guess I shall worry 
through. Say, Mabs, what are you looking so doleful about ? 
You seemed to be having a real good time up to yesterday, 
and last night all of a sudden you got a fit of the blues. 
Come, tell me all about it—you will feel ever so much better 
when you have talked it out. I don’t believe in bottled 
alana with the cork jammed in so tight that it won’t 
move.’ 

The girl left the window and threw herself into a low 
chair beside her friend. She was a very good type of the 
American girl at her best—delicate featured and dainty, with 
a dazzlingly fair complexion, and that expression of refined 
spirituality which, although frequently existing, is seldom seen 
in an outward and visible form in the faces of Englishwcmen. 
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“T meant to tell you all about it,” she said, ‘‘only; oh! 
well, I wanted to choose my own time for it—I wanted tc—to 
sort myself a little first. He is here, Mollie; I saw his name 
last night after dinner in the book, and—and his wife is with 
him! There, its out now, and I just can’t bear it!” 

Mrs. Waterton dropped the silk tie into her lap and gezed 
at her ccmpanion with amazement “written large” on her 
bright, expressive face. 

“But, Mabs,” she exclaimed, “you refused him last fall; 
said you were not going to walk through life as an appendage 
to a borei-looking Englishman’s dignity; said—I don’t know 
what you didn’t say!—and now—”’ 

“Yes, now ; that is just it! Oh, Mollie! can’t you realize 
that it is what a woman has mot got, and can’t possibly get, 
that she sometimes wants more than anything else in the 
world? I suppose you can’t though,” she added impatiently ; 
*‘ you accepted Percy the moment he asked you, and the whole 
affair was quite straightforward and commonplace and approved 
of by all parties concerned. There has been no element of the 
—the unexpected, the unattainable, in your life.” 

“No; thank heaven!” replied Mrs. Waterton with much 
fervor. “I prefer beaten tracks, my dear; you know where 
they will lead you. But I don’t see why you dragged Percy 
into the question; and it seems a pity,” she went on reflect- 
ively, “that, as you are now evidently hankering after Major 
Tracy, you did not realize his attractions when he was attain- 
able. . You took the news of his engagement pretty coolly, by 
the way, and you must have been- prepared for his marriage ; 
so why are you so upset about it to-day?” 

“It—what was that expression he was so fond of using ?>— 
‘it rubs it in,’” returned Mabel dolefully; ‘and then, when I 
saw their names in the book—Major and Mrs. Tracy—it—it 
made it all seem more veal / It doesn’t seem to matter so much 
when a man has a wife at a distance, its the seeing them 
together that—well, that ‘rubs it in,’ you know.” 

“T don’t know!” returned her friend with decision. ‘‘ As 
you observed before, my love affair was straightforward and 
commonplace; and I can’t picture myself wanting either a thing 
or a person just because it was out of my reach.” 

But as she spoke something in the girl’s face checked her, 
and she put out her hand. ° 
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‘Mabs, dear child! you don’t mean that you really care?” 
she whispered. : 

Mabel Clive rose to her feet impatiently and went over to 
the window agai. 

“Oh! don’t let us talk any more about it,” she exclaimed. 
“Tt can’t be helped anyhow, and I am just going to put the 
whole thing out of my thoughts and enjoy life again. I can 
do it, Molly; so—don’t you dare to say I can’t!” 

But her voice was not quite so steady and self-reliant as 
usual, and Mrs. Waterton, who possessed the somewhat rare 
gift of understanding that which she had never experienced, 
returned to her knitting and began-to talk about something 
else. 

And as Mabel stood gazing out at the gray expanse of 
sea and sky there came a brightening in the West, the misty 
veil quivered beneath the influence of a tender ray of light, 
and the sun emerged from his hiding place to shed one last 
smile upon the world before he sank to rest. Under his trans- 
forming touch the solid bank of clouds dispersed a little; 
Capri, in the form of a recumbent woman, reappeared in all 
her beauty, and the sea shone like burnished steel beneath his 
farewell kisses. 


Table d’héte that evening was a very crowded affair, and 
as Mrs. Waterton and Mabel made their somewhat tardy ap- 
pearance on the scene, and seated themselves at the little 
table specially reserved for them, they saw that every place 
was full. 

There was also a Babel-like confusion of tongues. A long- 
haired German professor was discussing the “ Roman ques- 
tion” with a meek-looking little Pole; a group of French- 
women were chattering together like so many magpies; and a 
son of Erin, with the unmistakable Dublin brogue, was mak- 
ing himself eminently agreeable to a blue-eyed Swedish widow; 
and now and then were heard the low tones of Englishmen 
and women exchanging languid remarks with the members of 
their own particular party. Near the door sat a tall, dark 
man of about thirty-five, with ‘‘ soldier” written all over him; 
and as Mrs. Waterton’s gaily roving eyes fell upon him she 
glanced anxiously at her companion. 

“Have you seen him, Mabs ?” 
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*“Yes"’; was the reply uttered in a tone of would-be in- 
difference; ‘‘and his wife, too. She is rather nice-looking, is 
she not?” 

It was a mild epithet to apply to the fair, graceful woman 
who was sitting beside Major Tracy. A black gown showed 
off the dazzling pink and white of her complexion, her some- 
what dreamy gray eyes were shaded with drooping lashes, and 
a mass of ruddy brown hair was piled high on her dainty 
head. 

““Nice-looking!” returned Mrs. Waterton dubiously; ‘I 
should rather think so. But, all the same, I should doubt 
his finding her amusing—and he is a man who likes to be 
amused. How he used to laugh at some of your speeches, 
Mabs! What a pity—” and she broke off abruptly and 
became all at once deeply interested in her sole a la maitre 
d’hotel. : 

‘I was a little fool!’’ remarked Mabel with conviction; 
“but that is all over, and don’t remind me of it again, 
Mollie!” 

When dinner was over Mrs. Waterton glanced inquiringly 
in. Mabel’s direction. ‘‘ Shall we go out first, or wait till they 
have gone?” she asked. 

“Oh, wait! I—I don’t feel that I can speak to him, 
Mollie.” 

As she. spoke Major Tracy rose; and, after a low-toned 
remark to his companion, they both left the dining-room. 

“They must have got upstairs by now,” safd Mrs. Water- 
ton a momenr or two later. Her thoughts were turning lov- 
ingly to her silk tie and the peaceful seclusion of her sitting- 
room. ‘‘Come along, Mabs!” 

When they had reached the hall, however, Mabel cast a 
reproachful glance at her friend, and uttered a half-stifled ex- 
clamation, for Major Tracy was standing alone at the further 
end in the act of lighting a cigarette. 

“If you pinch my arm like that, Mabs, I shall scream, and 
that will inevitably attract his attention,’ murmured Mrs. 
Waterton. ‘Come, there is no help for it, you must ‘face 
the music,’ my good girl’; and then the cause of their 
dismay advanced to meet them, his dark eyes alight with 
pleasure. 

“Miss Clive! what a fortunate chance! How d’ye do, Mrs. 
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Waterton? I did not think I should spend Christmas Day in 
such pleasant company.” 

The elder woman held out her hand with a conventional 
phrase of greeting, and the rosy color rushed to the girl’s 
face and then receded, leaving her deadly pale. Major Tracy 
looked at her curiously; he had eyes which saw things and 
people, and they are quite different to those which merely 
look at them. At their last meeting, and parting, some eigh- 
teen months before, her expression and her whole manner had 
betokened a calm indifference, mingled perhaps with a touch 
of amused disdain—for the pretty American girl was quite 
accustomed to rejecting admirers, and could never altogether 
bring herself to believe in the sincerity and depth of their 
protestations. But now there was a change, and as he stood, 
“making conversation” about the weather and the scenery, 
he mentally resolved to find out the reason why. 

“Tam going upstairs, Mollie,” remarked Mabel with a 
touch of defiance in her voice. And without another word she 
made her escape. Robert Tracy watched the slight, graceful 
figure as it disappeared, and then he turned eagerly to the 
somewhat discomfited lady at his side. 

“What is the matter with her, Mrs. Waterton?” he asked 
eagerly. ‘‘ Tell me—you were always my friend in the old 
days—has she altered at all; with regard to me, I mean?” 

Mrs. Waterton turned to face him, an indignant flash in her 
eyes. 

“I don’t understand you,” she said, a most unusual gravity 
both in her tone and on her features. You have extraordinary 
ideas, you English, on a good many subjects—that fact I have 
quite a firm hold on after my many visits to your country— 
but I should have given you credit for being a better judge 
of character than you apparently are. What difference can it 
make to you mow whether Miss Clive has ‘altered,’ as you call 
it, or not?” 

She paused for a reply, and her auditor gazed at her in 
a surprise which momentarily deprived him of the power of 
speech. 

She was “cutting up rough,” he reflected, and she had 
always been such a cheery, easy-going little woman too in 
the days that were. 


. 
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“Because she refused me, do you mean?” he inquired in 
a far meeker tone than any of his friends or acquaintances had 
ever heard from. him. 

“What has that to do with it?”’ snapped Mrs. Waterton, 
who had arrived at the end of her patience—a fact which in 
her case was invariably accomplished with much celerity. ‘‘If 
you imagine,” she went on, her wrath rising with every syl- 
lable she uttered; “if you imagine that Mable Clive is the 
sort of girl to embark upon a quasi-sentimental, quasi-platonic 
friendship with a married man, you are making a greater mis- 
take than you ever made in the whole course of your leisurely, 
dawdling existence. And you are a Catholic, too,”. she ended 
reproachfully; ‘‘and you used to be such a nice fellow, with 
limitations of course—like most of your countrymen—but nice, 
notwithstanding— ”’ 

She turned to leave him, and at her movement Major 
Tracy’s bewilderment gave way to speech: ‘‘I say, stop an 
instant, Mrs. Waterton, you are taking things altogether too 
much for granted; and besides—well, hang me if I know quite 
what you are driving at! In the first place, I did not know I 
was a married man, and—” 

“Not married?” shrieked Mrs. Waterton. ‘‘ Heaven grant 
me patience—what will the man say next? Why, she was 
with you at dinner—a regular statuesque Erglish beauty, with 
that ‘don’t presume to address me’ expression which they 
always put on for a table d’héte, and your names are down in 
the book, Mabs saw them last night—Major and Mrs. Tracy— 
not married, indeed!" <- - 

Robert Tracy’s former expression of injured surprise was 
immediately replaced by one of intense and relieved amuse- 
ment. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed, “that is a good one! Mrs. Tracy 
is my sister-in-law, my elder brother’s wife, and she has ccme 
here with me to meet him on his return from India.” 

“What!” exclaimed his dismayed listener. And then the 
full humor of the situation overcame her and she went off in- 
to a fit of helpless laughter. 

““Mabs 4as made a mountain out of a molehill this time!” 
she gasped out when she could speak coherently. ‘“ And to 
think how I have been improving the occasion! Its just #00 
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lovely for anything! But surely,” as a recollection occurred 
to her, “‘you got engaged to some one, I forget the name; 
we saw it announced, Mabs and I, in one of your silly little | 
society papers?” 

“That was my cousin, Rupert; we are in the same regi- 
ment, too, and are always getting mixed-up in people’s minds. 
I have never had the faintest wish to be engaged to any one 
since—since last autumn; and you can mention that fact to 
Miss Clive, if you like,” he added in a lower tone. 

“Perhaps I will,’ returned Mrs. Waterton with a quizzical 
glance at his grave face. ‘‘ And—in the meantime, I will wish 
you a very happy Christmas!” 

And with another irrepressible laugh she left him. Up- 
stairs in their sitting-room Mabel Clive was standing again by 
the window. A perfectly clear night had succeeded the dull 
gray day. Capri lay bathed in moonlight, and the placid 
waters of the Mediterranean were one sheet of silver. The 
silent stars kept watch and ward over noisy Naples from. the 
sapphire-hued sky above, and the peace and rest of the holy 
season stole softly into the girl’s troubled soul. 
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THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY REVEREND J. T. DRISCOLL, S.T.L. 


@ LORY to God and Peace on Earth,” is the 
s Christmas hymn, chiming bells ring out its pure 
music on the crisp morning air. It speaks the 
“glad tidings of great joy” which heaven brought 

SS to earth on angel voices that first Christmas 
night. It sounds as sweet and as soul-stirring to-day, as it 
did to the shepherds who watched their flocks on the hillsides 
of Judea. In spirit we kneel at the crib of Bethlehem; the 
light from the divine Child shines around us and warms our 
cold and hardened hearts. In humbling acts of adoration we 
rise nearer to God and feel our souls expanding with sympathy 
and good will to our fellow-men. 

Christmas never grows old. In anticipation we look for- 
ward and prepare for its coming. Young and old, rich and 
poor, share its hallowed joys. The humility and poverty of 
the Infant Redeemer appear glorified by an inborn radiance. 
The shepherds and Magi felt it and adored. Like them we too 
are conscious that before us are revealed a higher and more 
sacred law and order of being. This sense of a hidden power 
in the person of the Infant Redeemer, which casts its subtle 
influence over our whole being and generates a purer moral 
atmosphere, explains the peculiar charm and hold of Christmas 
on our lives. 

The central truth of Christmas is the incarnation of the 
Son of God. From it radiate the light and warmth which 
give to the day its transfigured glory. The human mind can- 
not penetrate the counsels of divine wisdom. The only attitude 
is of awe and humility before the omnipotence of God’s mercy. 
The prophecies of the Old Testament, the words and acts of 
our divine Redeemer, furnish the reasons of faith and give the 
assurance for our assent. We adore the Word made flesh, 
though our eyes are holden fo the splendor of the divine 
majesty which lies veiled under the vesture of human nature. 
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Not so much what Christmas is in itself as its message to 
us claims attention. The latter results from the former, yet it 
is closer and effects us more readily. The peculiar atmosphere 
of Christmas Day awakens elevated and joyous feelings, and we 
yield to them without clearly knowing why. There is a light 
in our minds, a peace in our hearts, a glad ring to our voice, 
a happy welcome on our face. Is it because we near the day 
on which the Saviour’s birth is commemorated? This is the 
great reason for rejoicing, but there are other reasons springing 
from this with a more sensible appeal to our minds, even 
though at first we do not readily translate them into words. 

Christmas reveals to the world the sublime dignity of 
human nature. In the crib of Bethlehem the Incarnate Son 
becomes like unto us. In taking upon himself that which he 
was not, writes St. Augustine, he did not lose that which 
he was. The temporal sonship of the Eternal Word implies 
the glorification of our common humanity. Heaven and earth, 
the Wise Men, and the shepherds bore witness to this first 
act of redemption. And, with the dawn of each recurring Christ- 
mas morning, rich and poor, high and lowly-born, feel their 
souls thrill in responsive answer to the glad tidings of a 
redeemed and exalted humanity. We are not on a level with 
the brute; in the beginning, by the law of creation, God made 
us according to his own image and likeness; in the fulness of 
time the divine seal was placed upon his work, with the 
assumption of our human nature by his own’ Eternal Son, 
who is “‘the express image of the Father.” In the Infant 
Redeemer we get an insight into the humility of the Son of 
God, and the sublimation of mankind. It is the outpouring of 
“the riches of grace” and of “the riches of glory.” The mind, 
elevated and glorified by its union with the Divine, is impressed 
with the conscious realization of an inborn dignity. On our 
lips the angel hymn of Glory to God, wells forth with more 
conscious melody, for the deepest feelings of our hearts breathe 
through the words and give to them a peculiar timbre and 
tone. ae 

The dignity to which our human nature was raised in the 
crib of Bethlehem is not a nameless one. The apostle calls it 
“the adoption of sonship.” In the supernatural covenant of 
the Incarnate Son we became sons of God, and brethren of 
Christ; Jesus is our elder brother by participation in our com- 


. 
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mon humanity; in the designs of God the human race becomes 
one great family. Class distinctions fade away and disappear ; 
there is no Jew or Gentile, Greek or Barbarian, bond or free. 
We are all children of one Father. The seal of our sonship 
is the Christ-child in the manger.’ The spirit of brotherhood 
is the spirit of Christmas. It is not a kinship with the lower 
creation which fills our souls with warmth and gladness; 
Christmas uplifts and purifies. The good tidings of great joy 
is a message to redeemed humanity.- By our own efforts we 
could not rise so high; God becomes our Immanuel and dwells 
with us, in becoming like to us by the assumption of our 
human nature, that we should rise and become like to him by 
the participation of divine grace. God is not at a distance; 
he is very near. And as the Christmas bells ring out the 
joyous carol, we seem to feel the heavens open and the glad 
light of God’s presence shining round us, and the music as the 
music of heavenly voices penetrating our souls with the sense 
of our new-born heritage, and the awe that steals over us, as 
the effect of close contact with the divine presence. 

A new order of redeemed and exalted humanity, therefore, 
is the message of Christmas. It commemorates the initial act of 
a life which has redeemed and uplifted mankind. Every circum- 
stance of the day bids us remember our sublime dignity ; the glad 
bells ring it out far and near, the hymns and the liturgy express 
the lesson in heaven-inspired words; the humble crib in the church 
pictures it vividly to our eyes; we can understand how the 
scene impresses us, how Christmas above all other days gladdens 
our hearts. The marvelous message of a transfigured humanity, 
so wonderful yet so appealing, lifts us out of and above the 
heavy toil of daily life, and opens up before our gaze a new 
sphere of boundless possibilities, stretching out beyond the limits 
of earthly existence, and losing itself in the immensity of 
eternal joys in heaven. ‘“ Behold I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, for this day there is born to you a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord.” 

Christmas not only reveals this higher order of being in the 
adoption of sonship; it teaches a more exalted law of life. 
A new ethical code was revealed to the world, and its procla- 
mation dates from fhe crib of Bethlehem; a new ideal of 
human endeavor was presented to the minds of men, and took 
concrete shape and form in the life of the Incarnate Son. 
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The Christ-child marks the dawn of a new era by the mani- 
festation of a new and higher life, and by the revelation of 
the principles and laws of this life. Hence we speak of Chris- 
tian civilization and of the Christian spirit whose expression it 
is. In the crib of Bethlehem is found the source of this new 
moral atmosphere which has purified and transformed man- 
kind. There we behold the initial act of a life which has im- 
pressed the world as none other; the revelation of the sub- 
lime perfection which human activity could attain was first 
unfolded to the eyes of men. 

On that first Christmas night the angels sang ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth.” Long years before the prophet had foretold that the 
Messiah would come as “the Prince of Peace.” Peace, there- 
fore, is a characteristic of a Christian life; it welcomed the 
birth of the Redeemer, and it is a factor in the last testament 
of Christ to his apostles on the night before his passion: 
‘““My peace I leave unto you, not as the world giveth, do I 
give to you.” And the apostle in speaking of this peace, 
“‘which surpasseth all understanding,” tells us that it is had by. 
“keeping our minds and hearts in Christ Jesus.” In the at- 
mosphere of Christmas peace we are conscious of a higher 
law than human instinct or natural reason. The perfect mani- 
festation of this law is seen in the life of Christ, and obedi- 
ence to it is had in the following of Christ. He becomes our 
model, and in every act of his life is discerned not the 
majesty of brute force, but the splendor of moral perfection. 

Peace means unity and harmony of action. Human nature, 
as revealed in our own conscious experience, or in the lives 
of those we meet in daily converse, presents a strange medley 
of warring elements; we are the prey of desires and ambitions. 
We cannot stifle our feelings, for they are a part of our 
being, but we can direct them to a proper subordination. 
This is done by a just appreciation of the objects we seek, 
and by the possession of true ideals. Thus habits of conduct 
are formed which give character and spirit to life; the color 
and tone of our lives are imparted by the purposes and aims 
of our actions; we look out upon the world and ask what it 
bids us seek after? Content, exclaims the pagan philosopher; 
pleasure, wealth, high position, and honors, answers the 
worldly man. These cannot give the peace our souls long 
for, cannot impart the harmony and poise which we are dimly 


. 
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conscious should reign within. The human heart is too broad 
and deep to be satisfied with what this world can offer. We 
turn to the crib of Bethlehem. No cold, passive content is 
there; no wealth, or pleasure, or high worldly position meets 
our eyes; but a light, a joy, a peace radiate from the divine 
Child, pervade the air, and penetrate into the depths of our 
souls. In the Christ-child is beheld the supremacy. of the 
ethical ideal, the perfect manifestation of the supernatural life. 
Human ideals and life purposes shrink into insignificance. We 
stand in the presence of something higher and holier. The 
spirit of Christmas awes and overshadows us. By following 
the divine ideal, first exemplified in the Infant Redeemer, 
with God’s supernatural help do we rise to the full stature and 
perfection of our manhood. Only thus is obtained the full 
and perfect synthesis of the various activities which cause 
conflict, bitterness, and despair in the life of the individual. 
By reaching out and up to God, in the effort to imitate the 
life of the Incarnate Son, may rich and poor, high and low, 
share to their fulness in the Christmas joys. Whether we 
stand with the Magi in richness and splendor, or with the 
shepherds in poverty and suffering, we each alike gaze upon 
the Infant Saviour and behold the glorification of our common 
humanity. Moral perfection and holiness of life can be attained 
by all; we are called to be children of God, and we must 
make our calling sure by the perfection of our lives. The 
blessing of the Christmas peace falls with more unction upon 
us the more faithfully we strive to be influenced by the spirit 
of Christ. 

Akin to the message of peace, and partly its cause, is the 
beautiful lesson of charity. Christmas is the feast of God’s 
mercy, and God’s mercy is the expression of divine love for 
sinners. The reason why the Eternal Son became man is 
hidden in the ineffable depths of God’s goodness and loving 
kindness. The spirit of divine love envelops the crib of 
Bethlehem. In the birth of the Incarnate Son we not only 
received the adoption of sonship, but also the law whereby 
we should act as sons of God. Charity is the end and sum- 
mary of all God’s precepts regulating human conduct. The 
angel hymn, “ Peace on Earth to Men of Good-will,” is the 
first promulgation of the new law which reigns in the new 
covenant between God and man made in the person of the 
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Infant Redeemer. We are to love one another as Christ hath 
loved us; and the love of our brethren is the effect and proof 
of our love of God; divine charity is the bond and the spirit 
of redeemed mankind—it expresses in human action our adop- 
tion of sonship. We thus act as sons of God and brethren 
one of another, after the model of Christ, our elder brother. 
The glad greeting of Merry Christmas is a pledge of brother- 
hood. We are one great family, members one of another, and 
the head is Christ. Instinctively our hearts rise and expand 
at the thought. We are conscious of our great dignity and 
the consciousness begets feelings of sweet humility and joy- 
ous helpfulness. 

No wonder that Christmas is above all others the family 
day. The scene at Bethlehem brings vividly to mind family 
ties and affections. A transfigured atmosphere of peace and 
love breathes around the home. The gifts and tenders of affec- 
tion cement more closely the sacred ties of family life. The 
peace and love of this hallowed time shines like a halo around 
us; it goes with us as we hasten through the crowded streets; 
it brightens and cheers those we meet. There are no strangers 
on Christmas Day; we are all brothers by virtue of our kin- 
ship with the Christ-child. There is no enmity, or strife, or 
hard and cold resentment; but peace and joy, and loving 
kindness to all. -- 
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DARWINISM ON ITS DEATHBED. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


wean T may perhaps interest some readers of THE 

S CATHOLIC WoRLD to know what naturalists 

think to day of Darwin’s hypothesis of natural 

selection—a hypothesis which certain well-mean- 

srasraaz tes ing persons, to whom the wish may be father to 

the boneht, would have us believe is no longer in favor in 

scientific circles. And here let us say, with all due respect, 

that in opposing the Darwinian theory as one of the efficient 

causes of organic evolution, the worthy gentlemen who have 

recently presented to the Catholic public a book, entitled Az 

the Deathbed of Darwinism,* are, in our opinion, protesting in 

vain. They are crying down a theory which has been, and is 
still, stroazly upield by many men of scientific attainment. 

But, before we begin our inquiry into the present standing 
of Darwin’s celebrated hypothesis, we must declare that too 
much praise cannot be bestowed on the book above- mentioned 
for what it says of Haeckel’s production, 7he Riddle of the 
Universe. We heartily thank Mr. Edwin V. O’Harra for scoring 
Haeckel as he does in the preface, page 24; nor do we for a 
moment believe that Charles Darwin would have countenanced 
Haeckel’s superficial, exaggerated, Godless view;f and this 
makes us all the more regret that so many pages of this book 
should be devoted to the utter condemnation of the theory of 
natural selection. 

But here we must observe that Darwinism and evolution 
are not synonymous terms. Evolution, or the doctrine that all 
living beings are the descendants of some few originally created, 
is very ancient; it comes down to us from the Greeks, and 
we know of no better history of the evolution idea than Pro- 
fessor H. F. Osborn’s From the Greeks to Darwin. But while 


* The Deathbed of Darwinism. By E. Drunert. Translated by E. V. O’Harra and John 
S. Peschges. Burlington, Ia.: The German Literary Board. 


tSee Rev. J. Gerard, S.J., on ‘‘ Darwinism and the Origin of Species" in The Tadiet, 
October 1, 1904, p. 551. 
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certain thinkers in the past were inclined to believe that the 
different forms of animal life might have been gradually 
developed through the forces of nature, instead of being 
specially created just as they are by the Almighty, they could 
not show what law of nature might have brought development 
about. But in the middle of the last century Darwin formulated 
a hypothesis which has been held by many to offer a reason- 
able explanation of such development. And here we add a 
quotation from Bishop Hedley’s interesting article in the Dudlin 
Review for October, 1898, entitled ‘‘ Physical Science and Faith.” 
On page 246 the bishop says: “. . . It should be well 
borne in mind that the foremost Catholic men of science of the 
day not only hold a theory of-evolution, but consider that 
there can be no doubt on the matter.” And on page 255 he 
adds: “ Not only is it true that there is nothing in the Darwin- 
ian argument that makes design less probable, or that is antagon- 
istic to the idea of the Creator’s guiding and directing hand, 
but the whole discussion has had the effect of manifesting most 
thoroughly the dogma of creation.” 

Now, as we have said, we wish to ascertain how naturalists 
of the present day view the Darwinian hypothesis of natural 
selection or survival of the fittest, which some persons would fain 
make us believe is a passing theory. And we shall take our 
authorities in chronological order, beginning with the late 
Stanley Jevons, who is better known perhaps as a writer on 
logic and political economy. 

In Principles of Science, published in 1874, Vol. ii., page 
461, Jevons says: “. . . I venture to look upon the 
theories of evolution and natural selection in their main features 
as two of the most probable: hypotheses ever proposed, har- 
monizing and explaining as they -do immense -numbers of 
diverse facts.” 

Nearly twenty years afterwards, in 1893, Samuel H. Scud- 
der, in The Life of a Butterfly, speaking of mimicry says, 
page 95: ‘“‘ The more we contemplate so strange and per- 
fect a provision, the more are we impressed with the capa- 
bilities of natural selection, and begin to comprehend how 
powerful an element it has been in the development of the 
varied world of beauty about us.” 

In Lectures on the Darwinian Theory, published in 1894, 
Arthur Milnes Marshall, Professor of Zodlogy in Owens Col- 
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lege, England, says, pages 226-227: “‘. . . Not merely has 
he (Darwin) changed the whole aspect of biological science, giving 
it new aims and new methods, but the influence of his work has 
spread far beyond its original limits. Principles and laws first 
established by him for biology are now sienittaaseiads as applying 
to all departments of science. 

In Habit and Instinct, which ed in 1896, C. Lloyd 
Morgan, F.G.S., speaking of natural selection as a factor in 
race development, says, pages 335-336: “‘ By natural selection 
was meant by Darwin, and should be meant by us, a process 
whereby in the struggle for existence certain individuals are 
either killed, or, what is really the essential point, prevented 
from begetting offspring. "we 

In this same year, 1896, Bienee B. Poulton, Professor of 
Zodlogy at the University of Oxford, in a book entitled Charles 
Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection, says, page 100: 
“It was Darwin who first brought together a great body of 
scientific evidence which placed the process of evolution be- 
yond dispute, whatever the causes of evolution may have 
been.” Again, speaking of Huxley’s views, he says: ‘‘ When- 
ever he (Huxley) was called on to write or speak about Dar- 
winism, as he was on two occasions within a few months of his 
death, his writings and speeches left no doubt about his thoughts 
on the subject. Furthermore, in the preface to Darwinzana, 
written in 1893, he (Huxley) expressly denied that he had 
recanted or changed his opinions about Darwin’s views. . . .” 

One year later, in 1897, there appeared in Natural Science 
(an English publication) an article by G. W. Bulman, M.A., 
B.S.C., entitled “Bees and the Development of Flowers,” in 
which the author concludes thus: ‘‘It remains a fact that no 
alternative explanation of the origin of the color, scent, and 
form of flowers on Darwinian principles has yet been brought 
forward. In this fact indeed we have the only, if insufficient, 
reason why the theory has been so long retained.” 

In Footnotes to Evolution, published in 1898, David Starr 
Jordan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
says, page 17: “ There is no statement of fact of any import- 
ance, which, during the nearly forty years since it (Zhe Origin 
of Species) was first published, has been shown to be false. In 
its theoretical part there is no argument which has been shown 
to be unfair or fallacious. . . . The progress of science has 
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bridged over many chasms in the evidence.” And, on page 65, 
he adds: “‘ Without the theory of organic development through 
natural selection the biological science of to-day would be 
impossible.” 

Also in 1898 appeared a work by Alfred Russell Wallace 
(co-discoverer, as we know, with Darwin of natural selection), 
entitled Zhe Wonderful Century. Speaking of Darwin’s book, 
The Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection, the 
venerable and distinguished naturalist says, page 142: ‘‘ That 
book . . . has so firmly established the doctrine of pro- 
gressive development of species by the ordinary processes of 
multiplication and variation that there is now, I believe, scarcely 
a single living naturalist who doubts it.” 

In the year 1899 appeared a work by Professor Max Ver- 
worn, of the University of Jena, entitled General Physiology 
(translated from the second German edition by Professor F. S. 
Lee, of Columbia University), in which, speaking of the three 
greatest discoveries of the nineteenth century, Verworn says, 
page 28: “The third discovery is that of descent in the or- 
ganic world.” And, on page 185, he adds: ‘‘ Darwin’s immortal 
work consists in explaining naturally the surprising purpose- 
fulness in the organic world by revealing the mode of Phyletic 
adaptation. According to Darwin’s theory of selection this 
adaptation of organisms to external conditions takes place not 
by the immediate change of the single individual, but by 
natural selection among many individuals in the same manner, 
as in the improvement of the race by artificial selection on 
the part of the breeder.” 

Also in 1899 William Keith Brooks, Ph.D., Professor of 
Zoédlogy in the Johns Hopkins University, published The 
Foundations of Zoology; and, on page 187, he says: “ Natural 
selection seems to me a strictly scientific explanation of the 
fitness of living things. " 

And in this same year, 1899, J. Lionel Tayler, in an arti- 
cle which appeared in the August number of Natural Science, 
entitled ‘The Scope of Natural Selection,” says, page 129: 
“The objections to the selectionist theory do not appear, 

when examined, to be valid.” 

In the October number of Natural Science for 1899, R. F. 
Licorish, M.D., writing on “The Influence of the Nervous 
System in Organic Evolution,” says, page 253: “The majority 


. 
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of biologists may be at present divided into two schools, Neo- 
Darwinian and Neo-Lamarckian. .. . . Of the two leading 
schools the more numerous is, undoubtedly, that of the Neo- 
Darwinians, who see in natural selection an all-sufficient cause 
for organic evolution. The members of the other school, that 
of the Neo-Lamarckians, consider natural selection as merely 
one of the factors of organic evolution. n 

Also in 1899 George H. Carpenter, eoavaliie's entomolo- 
gist to the Royal Dublin Society, in a work entitled ‘Insects, 
their Structure and Life,” says, page 147: “‘ While the author 
of this book believes that the Darwinian theory is largely 
supported by facts, and that the alternatives which have been 
proposed to supersede it rest to a great extent on unproved 
theories, he cannot subscribe to the all-sufficiency of natu- 
ral selection. The insect world presents us with such varied 
and complicated features that it is hard to believe that the 
origin of its myriad kinds can be explained by any one 
agency.’’* 

In 1901 F. W. Headley, who is an authority on the sub- 
ject of birds, says, in Problems of Evolution, introduction, page 
7: ‘‘ Darwinism led men to believe in evolution. A majority 
of naturalists are still Darwinians, etc.” Again, on page 152: 
“. . . Darwinism is nothing but this—the very probable 
hypothesis that the highest species of animals have been 
gradually evolved from the simplest forms, at any rate, mainly 
by the action of natural selection.” 

And in July of this year, 1901, Sir William Turner, in his 
presidential address to the British Association, alludes thus to 
Darwin: “The signification of. these variations had not been 
apprehended until a flood of light was thrown on the entire 
subject by the genius of Charles Darwin, who formulated the 
wide-reaching theory that variations could be transmitted by 
heredity to younger generations. The Darwinian theory may, 
therefore, be defined as heredity modified and influenced by 
variability.” 

It was also in 1901 that we put to Professor L. P. Grata- 
cap, of our American Museum of Natural History, several 
questions, one relating to organic evolution and another to 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection. In reply he wrote as 


* Darwin himself did not believe that natural selection was the sole factor in change of 
species. Let the reader bear this in mind. 
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follows: ‘‘Any precise enumeration of the naturalists who 
to-day do not accept the doctrine of organic evolution is im- 
possible. But it can safely be said that, of all the influential 
and successful workers in natural history, less than ten per 
cent., at a most liberal estimate, still retain any faith in the 
doctrine of innumerable special creations.” In answer to my 
other question Professor Gratacap wrote: ‘‘ Natural selection 
as a factor in organic evolution would, perhaps, with fifty per 
cent. of working naturalists, to-day merit a conspicuous posi- 
tion among the many causes at work in the evolution of 
species, while almost certainly with an equal number it would 
be relegated to a quite subordinate position. But in no case, 
or at least in very few cases, could it be imagined that a 
naturalist, familiar with the widest group of facts relative to 
the development of forms in all departments of natural history, 
would consider its complete effacement reasonable or even 
possible.” 

In A Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences (new and 
revised edition, 1902), edited by Albert H. Buck, M.D., we 
read, page 23: ‘‘We are indebted to Darwin for the first 
presentation of a theory of evolution that carried with it con- 
viction to the scientific mind.” 

In Zhe American Naturalist for April of this present year, 
1904, is a brief review of a late German work by Professor 
Plate on ‘Theoretical Evolution’; and the reviewer says, 
pages 321-322: ‘‘The immediate purpose of the work has 
been to . . . show that whatever limitations the theory 
of natural selection .may have as a complete theory of the 
origin of species, it remains the only satisfactory theory of 
adaptation. fe 

Not many weeks ago we wrote to Angelo Heilprin, Pro- 
fessor of Invertebrate Paleontology at the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, asking his view of the Darwinian 
theory. He replied as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, 
September 2, 1904. 


‘William Seton, LL.D. ; 


My DEAR Sir: . . . I think that I can say, without 
fear of serious contradiction, that not since the publication 
of Zhe Origin of Species, in 1859, has the general theory 


. 
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of organic evolution, that can properly be associated with the 
name of Darwin, been so generally accepted by biologists as it 
is at the present time. It is immaterial whether new factors 
governing modification. or change have been discovered, 
immaterial if some of the principles enunciated by Darwin 
cannot be proved to be operative, or are even proved to be the 
reverse ; the broad conditions of organic change and of adap- 
tive recreation do exist, and he would be a bold and lonely 
biologist who to-day would venture forth to expound a pre- 
Darwinian or a pre-Lamarckian view of organic creation. 


Very truly yours, 
ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


We also wrote to Doctor H. Woodward, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and for more than forty years oh the staff of 
the British Museum. Here is his reply: 


13th September, 1904. 


DEAR Doctor SETON: . . . It is just because the 
theory of evolution has been of the very greatest help to 
naturalists, in clearing up obscure things and explaining 
difficulties, that it has been adopted universally by all 
naturalists of all nationalities. . . . Darwin’s theory 
of evolution has helped on biological science more than 
any other theory ever put forward, because it is based on 
facts. . « 

Yours very sincerely, 


HENRY WOODWARD. 


Professor W. B. Scott, of Princeton University, to whom we 
wrote, answered as follows: 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, ) 


DEPARTMENT OF PALAONTOLOGY, 
PRINCETON, N. J., i 
September 30, 1904. 


William Seton, Esq., LL.D., New York ; 


DEAR SIR: . . . Naturalists are practically unanimous 
in holding that the theory of evolution is true, but concern- 
ing the factors, or efficient causes of evolution, there is con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. At the same time a very 
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large number, probably a large majority, of those entitled 
to speak upon such a question believe that natural selec- 
tion, or the ‘‘ Darwinian factor,’’ is an exceedingly im- 
portant agent in the process. So far as the present trend 
of opinion goes, therefore, you are certainly correct in main- 
taining that Darwinism is not a ‘‘ passing theory.’’ 


Very truly yours, 
W. B. Scorr. 


BALTIMORE, M. D., 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY, 
October 3, 1904. J 


THE JoHNs HopxKINS 2 sega 


To William Seton, Esq. ; 


DEAR SIR: . . . Certainly, so far as I know, all 
students of zodlogy and biology believe in the essential 
features of Darwinism. 

We have had here several Catholic priests studying 
zoology, and they all believed in Darwinism. 


Very truly yours, 
J. S. AmgEs. 


W. A. Herdman, Professor of Zcélogy at the University of 
Liverpool, wrote to us as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
September 24, 1904. 


DEAR Sir: Darwinism, in its general principles, is un- 
shakable and is universally held by English authorities ; 
but there has been great activity since Darwin’s time, espe- 
cially in connection with heredity and the study of varia- 
tions, and a good deal of detail has been added to our evo- 
lutionary views. Natural selection is not the only cause of 
evolution. Darwin never said it was. There are other less 
important, secondary factors, such as isolation, physiological 
selection, and others, some of which were discussed by 
Darwin, though we know more about them now. The result 
is that there are different schools of evolutionists, differing 
in the relative importance they assign to these different pro- 
cesses ; but all of them evolutionists, and all acknowledging 
that Darwin. laid the foundations. . . . Some disciples 


. . 
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of Darwin in this country—-more loyal than the king—have 
gone beyond Darwin in claiming natural selection as not 
only the supreme, but the sole factor in evolution. This 
position has been attacked by other evolutionists. So there 
is a good deal of controversy, but it is mainly on points of 
detail or secondary importance. . . 


Yours very truly, 


W. A. HERDMAN. 


The last letter we present to the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD is from a high authority at Harvard University. It is 
dated October 4, 1904. But by special request we refrain 
from giving the distinguished writer’s name. 


My DEAR SIR: . . . You may safely say that Dar- 
win’s view is held by the great majority of naturalists as a 
true cause at work in accumulating variations in specific 
differences. 

It appears to me, however, that naturalists are attaching 
less importance to the view than they did twenty years 
ago. While still looking upon it as a true and efficient cause 
in the origin of species, they are disposed to regard it as 
only one element in that process. (Italics are ours.) 


Yours very truly, 


Here we conclude our inquiry into the present standing of 
‘Darwin’s theory of natural selection. To some of our readers 
it may be a very uninteresting subject; but those who are 
fond of natural history will surely be glad to know what many 
naturalists think nowadays of a hypothesis which a genera- 
tion ago startled the scientific world in a famous book called 
The Origin of Species. The student of nature, however, may 
well be surprised that Mr. Edwin V. O’Harra, in the preface 
to the book Az the Deathbed of Darwinism (on the whole an 
entertaining book, written to prove that the friends of Dar- 
win’s theory—‘“are solicitous only to secure for it a decent 
burial” *), does not once mention Alfred Russell Wallace, co- 


* At the Deathbed of Darwinism, p, 28. 
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discoverer with Darwin of the famous theory. A little space 
given to this venerable naturalist might have calmed the timid 
ones who, through want of study, do not understand the 
meaning of natural selection, and may even look on it as a 
temptation of the evil one. In the American monthly Review 
of Reviews for October of this year, 1904, page 499, they will 
find Wallace quoted as saying: ‘‘ Darwinism is a very differ- 
ent thing from Zhe Origin of Species. Darwin never touched 
beginnings. Again and again he protested against the idea 
that any physicist could arrive at the beginning of life. Nor 
did he argue for ome common origin of all the variety of life. 
He speaks of ‘more than one’ over and over again; and he 
also speaks of the Creator. It is only a few of his followers 
who have presented Darwin to the world as a man who had 
explained the beginning of everything, and who had dispensed 
altogether with the services of a Creator.”- And not many 
persons knew Darwin better than Wallace. 

And now, as a very last word, let us bear in mind what 
Bishop Hedley says in the Dudlin Review for October, 1898. 
He tells us that there is nothing in the doctrine of organic 
evolution and its main factor, natural selection, that is opposed 
to Catholic faith, provided the student of nature holds fast to 
the truth that the Creator planned the universe from the begin- 
ning and that the unfolding of organic life takes place by the 
operation of laws laid down by the Divine will. 
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FRENCH OPINIONS ON REUNION. 


BY WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


RHE August and September issues of La Revue, 

Paris, are taken up largely with an interesting 

symposium upon the question of the reunion of 

churches—whether it is possible or desirable; 

} and if so, upon what lines it should proceed. 

The discussion takes the form of replies to a circular sent out 

by Za Revue to a number of representative Catholics and 

Protestants of France and other European countries, a few 

even being addressed to Americans and Englishmen. The cir- 

cular proposed two questions, namely: “1. Is a reunion of the 

Catholic and Protestant churches possible—and desirable? 2. 
If so, upon what basis may reunion be realized?” 

The list of those who are contributing to this symposium 
includes the names of some of the foremost thinkers of the 
day, both Catholic and non Catholic. Among the Catholics 
appear the names of two cardinals, two archbishops, one bishop, 
members of the French Academy, vicars, abbés, and professors 
at Catholic universities; while upon the Protestant side are 
ranged Professor Harnack, of Berlin, Professor James, of Har- 
vard, Fairbairn, of Oxford, Ernest Naville, and a number of 
French pastors well-known abroad. Some of the replies 
received by the Revue are brief, while others take the form of 
disquisitions on the relative positions of Catholicity and Prot- 
estantism at the present time. M. E. Morsier edits the con- 
tributions, tactfully toning down by his introductory remarks 
expressions of opinion likely to give offence to either party: 
The replies of the Catholics were published in the issue of 
August 15, those of the Protestants in the two issues of Sep- 
tember I and I5. 

Viscount D’Adhémar, master of conferences at the Univer- 
sity of Lille, is the first of the Catholic contributors. Com- 
’ paring at some length the respective characteristics of Catho- 
licity and Protestantism as regards intellectual progress, he 
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says: “Science does not give us final and definitive explanations 
of things. . . . Each science is fragmentary, and science 
as a whole regards the world from one point of view, but it is 
not the only point of view—common sense has another; 
philosophy a third.” The Church steps in where science halts; 
she alone can teach us how to live and how to reach spiritual 
perfection. Her authority is exercised solely for that end. 
“The true Catholic believes in the church, because in her he, 
perfects his moral character, and for him the acceptance of - 
her teaching is to find himself most fully.” Protestants, by 
becoming Catholics, will not lose that individuality upon which 
they lay such stress; they will rather raise their personality 
to greater heights of power. 

The Abbé Bricout, editor of the Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
sees no possibility of union save by a sacrifice of principle. 
‘“‘Catholicity is and must remain,” he insists, ‘‘a religion of 
authority ; while Protestantism will become more and more a 
religion of free thought.” 

M. Brunetiére, the accomplished editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes—whose submission to the church several years 
ago gave such gratification to Catholics and such umbrage to 
the infidels of France who seek to represent the highest cul- 
ture of the day as necessarily anti-Catholic—sees ‘“‘in the ten- 
dency of the great churches to become nationalized” the 
greatest obstacle to reunion. In Christian democracy, how- 
ever, he perceives an agency which cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to “‘work a profound revolution in the heart of the Prot- 
estant communions.” ‘The necessity of social action must,” 
he believes, ‘turn attention sooner or later, to the idea of 
authority, of which the only practical definition insensibly 
approaches the Catholic notion of infallibility.” 

M. G. Fonsegrive, editor of La Quinzaine, sees two pos- 
sible lines of convergence for the two theologies: for Protest- 
ants, the recognition that the individuality upon which they 
base their religious position is not the social ideal of Chris- 
tianity; for Catholics, the recognition of the supremacy of 
conscience. : 

Abbé Gayraud, the successor of the late Mgr. D’Hulst in 
the Chamber of Deputies, points out that the Reformation, by 
cutting itself loose from Rome, “‘ was, for the Christian society 
of western Europe, the cause of an arrest of inward and cut- 


- 
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ward development in civilization. Had it not been,” he-says, 
“for the ruin of religious liberty and for the wars which were 
its consequence, with nationalities at strife in creed and in 
politics, I love to believe that, thanks to the counterpoise of 
Catholicity, the inevitable spread of the principle of liberty 
and the principle of human brotherhood would have produced 
in the modern economic world that union of peoples which is 
the dream of socialism.” No union but that of plain accept- 
ance of the Catholic faith is to his mind possible. 

Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux, sees no room for 
reunion, but only for submission to the authorized representa- 
tive of the church in France, the Archbishop of Paris. — - . 

Deputy M. J. Lemire believes that social reform offers a 
fruitful field for co-operation, though not for corporate union, 
between the churches. So, too, the Archbishop of Albi points 
out that Catholics and Protestants may do much in common 
“to promote material welfare, to propagate fundamental ideas 
of morality, and to defend religious liberty against the excesses 
of naturalism.” Even in the realm of speculation, and within 
the pale of Catholic dogma, Protestants may find rocm for an 
exercise of the religious conscience. ‘‘It is this very con- 
science,” he holds, “which is now working so profound a 
renovation within the Catholic body; it is an indication of the 
vital energy that still subsists in it, and proves better than 
anything else what a precious safeguard is authority.” 

Cardinal Perraud, Archbishop of Autun, can only refer his 
questioner to the encyclicals of Leo XIII. on the subject of 
Christian unity, and to the latter’s establishment of an arch- 
confraternity to promote the return of the separated churches. 

Last of the Catholic series, and in the opinion of the 
French editor one of the most important of the contributions, 
is that of Mgr. Péchenard, Vicar-general of Paris and director 
of the Catholic Institute. ‘‘Is the reunion of the Catholic 
and Protestant churches desirable?” he exclaims. ‘‘ Yes; infi- 
nitely so! more so to-day than ever before. It is not too much 
to say that it is absolutely necessary, necessary in every way 
for the defence of our faith, for. the development of civiliza- 
tion, and for the maintenance of the peace of the world. . . . 
The individualistic spirit has, in fact, so far developed, has 
reached such a stage of self-sufficiency, that it constitutes in 
its ideals and projects a menace to Christian {order. As it 
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knows well how to look after itself in everything, it opposes 
as an usurpation and an intrusion every act of authority, 
whether emanating from the father of a family, a political ruler, 
or even from God himself. . . . There is no safety for 
society unless it succeeds in reviving a truly social spirit and 
in restoring society and the individual to their respective 
places; unless it makes the individual realize what he has 
received from society, what he owes it, and the need that he 
has of it. Now, the Catholic Church ardently desires a reunion 
with herself,” he continues; “. . . why should it not be 
possible? Only in case Protestants should think themselves 
bound to cling to their system of private judgment, and refuse 
to bow before the principle of authority in religion.” 

Yet, as the abbé tries to show, Protestants both recognize 
and act upon some principle of authority in their own corpor- 
ate life. ‘‘ What do we see,” he asks, “throughout those vast 
regions where Protestantism reigns supreme? Everywhere 
shepherds and their flocks. What do these shepherds do? 
They read and expound the Bible to their flocks. And what 
do the sheep do? They hear and accept dutifully the exposi- 
sitions of their shephérds. And why not? The sheep have 
not usually the time or the means of studying the Bible and 
of formulating therefrom a personal belief. . . . Well and 
good! I now ask whether there is so great a difference in 
practice between these Protestant people and the Catholics who 
are their neighbors? Is it not rather the system of authority 
and the teaching of the Catholic Church which prevail by force 
of a tradition which has survived despite contrary theories? 
The greatest difference that I can see is that the Protestant 
population hear the word of an individual who has never 
received the divine commission to teach, while the Catholic 
population bow dutifully before the legitimate authority of the 
pope and of the bishops instituted by Jesus Christ to form a 
teaching church.” 

It is not the principle of authority, the zealous abbé holds, 
that is in the way of reunion, but “four centuries of educa- 
tion hostile to that reunion.” A return to the true church 
will be made, if at all, not by corporate reunion but by indi- 
vidual conversions. 


Turning now to the Protestant and independent contribu- 


. 
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tors to the symposium we must content ourselves with sum- 
marizing their replies, in their most salient points, rather than 
quoting them; otherwise the present survey might be unduly 
extended. 

Pastor Babut, of Nimes, sees great danger in the spread of 
irreligion, and would like to see common action against it in 
the form of a great Christian federation. M. Bonet-Maury, 
historian of the congress of religions held in Chicago in 1893, 
believes that the two principles of infallibility and the autonomy 
of conscience hopelessly exclude each other; but he suggests 
as common ground for co-operation three lines of action: “first, 
moral influence upon the infidels at home; secondly, common 
labors in Biblical study, which is sure to be promoted, he 
believes, by the Biblical Commission appointed by Leo XIII. ; 
and lastly, foreign missions.” : 

Professor Chapuis, of Lausanne, points out the failure of 
all previous attempts at reunion, and thinks that Catholic and 
Protestant piety differ too widely to come together without 
profound mutual transformation. Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, 
somewhat superciliously confesses to a lack of interest in the 
questions proposed; nor does he find any general interest 
therein on the part of Englishmen. Infallibility means to him 
“the negation of religion.” Pastor Fallot thinks reunion impos- 
sible and all efforts in that direction thrown away. Pastor 
Goulden favors Brunetiére’s plan of a federation for the purposes 
of charity and fraternal helpfulness. 

The most prominent figure in the field of Protestant theology 
to-day is unquestionably Professor Harnack, of Berlin. His 
untiring energy and industry, coupled with critical powers of 
an unusual order, have gained for him among Protestants a 
very authoritative position. Hence one turns to his answer to 
the queries propounded with some interest; to find, alas! only 
that he has failed or chosen not to recognize their serious 
import and has framed his answers in an almost frivolous tone, 
as the French editor, evidently with some surprise, is obliged 
to confess. Harnack compares the Catholic Church to an 
ancient stone hospital and the Protestant Church to wooden 
barracks. In the stone hospital “there is little either of air. 
or of light,” he says; but the patients who lodge in either “ may 
promenade together in the sunlight of God” before they retire 
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to their respective domiciles, which neither is inclined to 
exchange for the other. 

M. J. Hocart, pastor at Brussels, cannot see the need of a 
common front against socialism, inasmuch as he is a socialist 
himself! William James, the eminent psychologist at Harvard, 
thinks the proposed union neither desirable nor possible, ‘‘ save 
for a small] fraction of Anglicans.” This opinion is to have 
been expected from James’s well-known dualistic and individual- 
istic views in philosophy. Professor Kuyper is of a similar 
opinion. 

Pastor Lafon, editor of the Vie Nouvelle, exhibits a marvel- 
ous ignorance of Catholic teaching and principles which we 
will not reproduce. He makes one significant admission, how- 
ever, to the effect that Protestantism is perhaps destined to 
pass away as an organized movement, leaving behind “ only 
its religious method.” 

Professors Lobstein, of Strasburg, and Luzzi, of Florence, 
see a possibility of personal association between Catholics and 
Protestants in matters outside of particular dogmas, but no 
possibility of organic union. Pastor Monod, of Rouen, advo- 
cates a form of Christian socialism evolved out of his inner 
consciousness, which he entitles ‘‘ Messianisme.” Ernest Naville, 
a well-known writer on religious topics, holds that reunion of 
all Christians ‘“‘under the fatherhood of God” ought to be 
possible, but sees no prospect of it under present conditions. 
He prescribes three lines of mutual improvement for Catholics 
and Protestants, however, which he thinks might pave the way 
for such a consummation: first, a broadening of view; secondly, 
mutual acquintance with each other’s beliefs; and lastly, 
emphasis to be laid more upon points which both sides hold 
in common. J. E. Roberty professes to rejoice at the doughty 
blows that “religious psychology,” whatever that may be, is 
dealing at the ancient fabric of authority, and announces its 
early fall. Edmond Stapfer, dean of the Paris (Protestant) 
faculty of theology, goes so far as to say that “‘a confession of 
faith, to deserve the name at all, should be constantly revised ! 
For it is the momentary expression of the interior life of the 
believer, and this life is constantly changing just as all life 
changes.” Truly the Protestants have proved to be a strange 
“chosen people” to whom God should commit the oracles of 
revelation ! : 

VOL. LXXX.—24 . 
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P. Vincent, a French Baptist preacher, has discovered the 
glory of Protestantism to consist on its multiplicity of sects, 
“which encourage a mutual and noble emulation in spiritual 
progress and religious truth!” Hence, he declares, that the 
absorption of Protestantism by Catholicity at this stage would 
be a catastrophe for the human race. The late Henry Ward 
Beecher, if we mistake not, held a similar view about the 
multiplicity of sects redounding to the glory of God. 


We notice, in reviewing the foregoing discussion, two points 
of similarity to the Congress of Religions held in Chicago in 
1893. First, no definite or new principle of religious unity is 
enunciated, the quiet claim of the Catholics to possess that 
principle in the papacy as the centre of unity for the universal 
church stands alone as a sufficient answer to the question; 
secondly, the motive of the Catholics and their attitude was 
the same in 1893 as in the present symposium, namely, to 
avail themselves of an opportunity to present the church 
before the world in her true colors, and to invite our separated 
brethren to accept her teaching and her authority. While 
there is no suggestion of compromise with Protestantism on 
the part of the church, there is obvious effort to allay unjust 
suspicion and to lessen prejudice against the church. The pre- 
vailing tone of the Catholic contributors is one of charity and 
of apostolic zeal. They represent the universal mission of the 
church to be to embrace all mankind “in the unity of one spirit 
and in the bond of peace.” Protestants are not blamed for 
staying outside of the true fold, if they be in good faith in so 
doing; but they are earnestly invited to accept a complete 
Christianity in place of their own fragmentary form of Christian 
belief. 

The Protestant contributors, on the other hand, exhibit not 
infrequently a desire to justify themselves for remaining where 
they are, and to expose the essential errors of Romanism, 
rather than to seek a mode of reunion between the two churches. 
Their replies lack the fervent missionary spirit as well as the 
serene faith of the Catholics. Scarcely one even suggests the 
acceptance of Protestantism by Catholics, partly perhaps because 
at a loss which one of the multitudinous forms of mutilated 
Christianity known under that title to recommend for Catholic 
acceptance. 
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Reunion along dogmatic lines is recognized by all to be 
quite out of the question, save through individual conversion. 
Two opportunities for co-operation and mutual helpfulness are, 
however, pointed out by both Catholics and Protestants. The 
first is the field of social reform and charitable work, and the 
second is a uniting of all the forces of Christendom against 
the growing menace of socialism and infidelity. Practical details 
as to the methods to be followed in carrying out these forms 
of co-operation are indeed lacking in the suggestions offered. 
But such detail can hardly be looked for in a general discus- 
sion of this kind. The importance of these suggestions of co- 
operation lies in the fact that they emanate from both Catho- 
lics and Protestants, including some Catholic prelates who are 
in a position to speak for the church, and have, therefore, a 
fair chance of receiving further discussion and elaboration 
through other channels of communication. 

The whole symposium seems significant in one further respect, 
namely, that it occurs at a moment when France is on the 
verge of a great religious crisis. Is it possible that the 
threatened withdrawal of state support from the Church of 
France, and from the Protestant sects alike, may lead to a uni- 
fication of the religious factors in France as a means of mutual 
defence against the forces of secularism and socialism ? 
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A FRANCISCAN WONDER-WORKER. 


BY R. F. O'CONNOR. 


(8T is from among the poor the saints of God are 
chiefly chosen, was the observation of an Irish 
priest* who once declared of himself: ‘‘I was 
born in poverty, I have lived in poverty, and I 
trust in God I shall die in poverty,” and who, 


when dying, was found to be the possessor of only sixpence. 
True, saints have lived in palaces, have been found seated on 
thrones and in courts, cabinets, and camps, ruling kingdoms, 
governing empires, and leading armies, have been born in and 
to high stations, and nursed in the lap of luxury; but their 
surroundings were not contributory to their sanctity, rather an 
opposing element, while poverty, compulsory or voluntary, 


when worthily endured or embraced, creates an atmosphere in 
which the Christian virtues best flourish and. bloom and bring 
forth fruits of holiness. 

Such was the atmosphere or environment, an atmosphere 
which strengthens the moral fibre-of human character, in which 
the Italian Franciscan lay brother, Fraté Egidio di San 
Guiseppe, or, as we would say, Brother Giles of St. Joseph, 
grew from childhood to manhood. He was the son of a poor 
shoemaker, Cataldo Pontillo, who, with his wife, Grazia Pro- 
caccio, occupied a humble house in Tarento, a town of Otranto, 
which once formed part of the kingdom of Naples “when 
still,” as Beranger sings, ‘‘the Bourbons held the throne.” 
Born on November 16, 1729, and dying in 1812, he belongs 
both to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; to an epoch 
when impiety, engendered by false philosophy and scepticism, 
reached its climax, when the great torrent of the French revo- 
lution swept away thrones and altars in its devastating flood ; 
to an age when Lutheranism, Calvinism, Jansenism, and French 
philosophism were followed by inevitable moral decadence and 


* Archdeacon O'Keeffe, P.P., of St. Finn Barr's, Cork, during the episcopate of Bishop 
Murphy. 
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social disturbance; an age which felt the scourge of war by 
which providence chastised and chastened the nations for their 
unbelief; an age which witnessed the suppression of religious 
orders, the secularization of sacred edifices, the prohibition of 
divine worship in public, the exile, deportation and execution 
of priests and religious. “It is thus,” says a French writer,* 
“that God always begins to regenerate his sanctuary by tribu- 
lations and trials. ‘More than five millions of men thus expi- 
ated, by a premature death, the crime of impiety and unbelief 
which had invaded the land. After this sanguinary expiation 
we have been the happy witnesses of a reaction of which 
heaven’s benediction has been the principle. While a few in- 
heritors and successors of eighteenth century scepticism dare 
even to deny the miracles contained in the holy Gospels, and 
have had the odious temerity to transform them into myths, 
as if they had never taken place, on the other hand faith is 
resuming its ascendency and influence in the world.” 

To aid in this religious renovation by proving the con- 
tinuity of miracles in the Christian Church, to give the great 
world of modern philosophy a living example of the actuality 
of the supernatural, a world which fondles and cherishes specu- 
lative illusions as if they were tangible things and scornfully 
rejects the truth, seeking for the origin of life in the very 
slime, groping in the mud like Holman Hunt’s symbolical man 
with the muck-rake, looking downward instead of upward, 
“‘with a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the glory of 
the stars”;—such was evidently one of the reasons why God 
at such a time added to the cloud of witnesses who testify to 
the supernatural grace and power existent in his church. 
Another reason, it may be presumed, was to give the poor 
and the mendicant orders, primitively established to minister 
to the poor, a genuine example of real holy poverty—not the 
artificial poverty which sometimes is its specious counterfeit. 
Such a witness and such an exemplar was this poor Franciscen 
lay brother of the Alcantarine Observance of the Minorites. 

His parents lived from hand to mouth, or, like the birds 
of the air, on what they could pick up from day to day; 
having nothing to depend on but the little earnings which 
their work brought them, that is when they could get work to 
do. Baptized on the same day he was born, he received the 
names of Francis Antho..y Paschal—three saints of the order, 


. 
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one of the later glories of which he was destined to be. He 
was confirmed at the age of ten, when he also made his First 
Communion. A childhood during which the only things that 
could attract his eyes or his heart were pious objects, and a 
youth spent as an apprentice to the trade of a worker in 
* plush—a kind of apostolate of the workshop where he edified 
his employer and his fellow-apprentices by his example— 
prefaced a manhood, first laboriously spent as the prop of the 
humble household after his father’s death until his mother re- 
married, and then as a lay brother in the most austere reform 
of the Franciscan order, instituted by the great Spanish 
ascetic, St. Peter of Alcantara. 

There were very early foreshadowings of what he was to 
be. From the moment he made his First Communion he 
ceased to be a child and was noted for a certain unusual 
gravity and recollectedness. Piety and the duties it imposes 
were his sole delight. When he passed from the control of 
pious parents, who carefully safeguarded his innocence, to that 
of his employer, a good Christian, the latter was not slow to 
perceive that a precious treasure had been confided to him. 
He spoke with astonishment. of him to his friends as a marvel 
of grace, and declared that the shoemaker’s son had changed 
his workers into a congregation, and his workshop into an 
oratory. He ventured to prophecy that one day he would do 
great things, and when, as a very old man, he heard that 
Francis, his former apprentice, had become an Alcantarine, had 
acquired the reputation of a saint, and was filling the whole 
kingdom of Naples with the fame of his miracles, he was 
thrilled with joy and said: ‘I told you, when he was here, 
that there was the making of a little saint in that boy.” 

The habit of prayer and the life of faith, the interior reali- 
zation of the actuality of the unseen, made him a contemplative, 
and the union of prayer and labor, the hearing of daily Mass 
before he went to work, and assiduity in seizing every oppor- 
tunity that presented itself for the practice of virtue, never 
losing sight of personal sanctification, joined the active to the 
passive. Among the hours of the day, the evening hours 
were those which he loved most. Evening seemed to him a 
delightful image or forecast of heaven. While the young 
workers of the noisy town of Tarento were running here and 
there in search of distractions and pleasures after the day’s 
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toil, Francis thought only of retiring to his scantily furnished 
room in his humble home to pass a few hours of quiet thought, 
absorbed in prayer. Nothing could draw him away frcem this 
but to join the little procession which usually accompanied a 
priest on a sick-call when he took the Blessed Sacrament to 
some poor dying creature. At the first sound of the bell he 
left everything, whether he was at that moment employed in 
the workshop or in his father’s house, and ran to form part of 
the guard of honor to the Sacred Host. Neither his virtuous 
father nor his religious employer offered the least opposition; 
on the contrary, they left him the fullest liberty to satisfy his 
devotion and afford such a striking example of faith. 

He was in his eighteenth year when his father died and, 
though bent on entering a strict convent where regularity and 
fervor prevailed, he felt it would be an act of inhumanity to 
leave his widowed mother, and worked hard to support the 
family until his mother’s re-marriage set him at liberty. His 
confessor put the sincerity of his vocation to a singular test. 
Fearing that his resulution might be the result of new-born 
enthusiasm or exaggerated fervor, he directed him to confine 
himself to his house for a whole year, without ever leaving it, 
not even to go to the parish for his habitual devotions, except 
on Sundays and holydays of obligation. It stood the test, and 
several other priests, to whom his confessor, distrustful of his 
own lights, referred him, unanimously decided that his vocation 
came from heaven, but differed as to the particular order he 
should enter. During the night, on the seventh day of a 
novena to our Lady, he dreamed he saw two religious clad in 
the habit worn by Franciscans of the Alcantarine reform who 
invited him to enter their order. As soon as he could he made 
his way to the convent which the Alcantarines had recently 
founded at Tarento and asked who were the two religious who 
had appeared to him in a dream. The brother-porter did not 
know at first what he meant, but, when he understood, replied 
with a burst of laughter and sent him away as a weak- witted 
idiot. The other friars present smiled at his excessive simplicity. 
Disconcerted by this unexpected reception, and troubled in 
mind, he entered the convent church and in the statues of St. 
Peter of Alcantara and St. Paschal Baylon, at either side of the 
sanctuary or choir, he recognized the two figures he had seen 
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in his dream. By the advice of his confessor, who recog- 
nized in the coincidence the finger of God, he sought and 
obtained admission to the Alcantarine branch, and was first 
sent to the convent of the order at Lucca, in 1754, from which 
he went to the novitiate house at Galatone where, on réceiving 
the habit, he took the name of Brother Giles of the Mother of 
God. He soon became an object of astonishment and admira- 
tion to all the religious and a model to his fellow-novices, 
particularly of the beautiful virtue of simplicity, as understood 
in its strictly spiritual or ascetical sense, so often recommended 
by St. Peter of Alcantara. 

The practice of fraternal charity, which St. Augustin calls 
the principal penance of a religious, presented no difficulty to 
him, for he truly loved his neighbor as himself, while his, hu- 
mility rendered him insensible to affronts. His soul resembled 
certain musical instruments which, whatever way they are 
touched, give forth harmonious sounds. Following the usage 
of the Alcantarines, when he made his profession, he substituted 
for the name of Mary that of St. Joseph. 

From Galatone he was sent first to the convent at Squiz- 
zano, a small town in the neighborhood of the city of Nardo, 
where he was given the humble office of assistant cook, and 
then to the monastery of St. Paschal Baylon, at Naples, to dis- 
charge the same lowly duties. At that time the contagion of 
sophistry and irreligion had infected the kingdom of Naples, 
and it was this poor Franciscan lay brother, who could neither 
read nor write, whom providence used to confound the proud 
learning of the impious. In the position of brother-porter of 
the convent of Chiaja, to which he was promoted from the 
kitchen, he was brought into contact with seculars, to whose 
corporal and spiritual needs he ministered, until the convent 
door was besieged all day long by all who were afflicted in 
body or soul. His name was soon on every lip, and was noised 
abroad as that of a saint whose powerful prayers had obtained 
health for the sick, prosperity for those whose worldly affairs 
were desperate, and the grace of conversion for the most hard- 
ened sinners. The opulent families of Naples wanted to have 
him in their palaces, and the malady-stricken at their bedsides. 
The office of brother-quester, or begging-brother, which com- 
pelled him to daily scour the streets of Naples in search of 
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food and clothing for the community, extended his sphere of 
action and influence, and marks the beginning of his career as 
a wonder-worker, and of the almost incredible number of mira- 
cles he wrought for over fifty. years in the city of Naples. 

His special devotion to our Lady and St. Joseph was the 
most distinctive characteristi¢é of his religious life. He had a 
faithful copy made of the picture of our Lady of the Well 
venerated in the Alcantarine convent at Canussi, and enshrined it 
opposite the choir of the convent at Chiaja. This holy image 
plays a great part in the life of the venerable lay brother. 
It was the centre of all his actions, and in it he reposed all 
his hopes. To it he attributed all the miracles he wrought in 
every quarter of the city, and in its honor begged all the year 
round for the celebration with all possible splendor of tke 
feast of our Lady of the Well, observed in the convent on the 
fourth Sunday of August, an event he looked forward to with 
great solicitude. 

He was no less devout to St. Joseph, whose protection he 
experienced on a very critical occasion. Once having forgotten 
to recite, as was his wont, a rosary in his honor, exhausted 
after a fatiguing day’s quest, he fell asleep, without having put 
out the light, on the poor planks that served him as a bed. 
He was suddenly aroused and shaken by an invisible hand, and 
heard a voice saying to him: ‘ Get up and say the little rosary 
for me!” He awoke and, to his amazement, saw his cell on 
fire. It was at the approach of one of those great feasts which 
the community were in the habit of celebrating with special 
solemnity. A benefactor had made him a present of a quan- 
tity of powder to fire off a salute announcing the advent of 
the feast to people at a distance, and the flame had already 
reached the place where he had placed it. He bounded out of 
bed, invoked St. Joseph, and in a moment succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the fire without any one’s assistance. In the con- 
viction of the evident protection of his name-saint, he fell on 
his knees, made his thanksgiving, said the beads, retired to bed, 
and slept soundly. The next day he told every one what had 
happened to him, as an incentive to that devotion to St. Joseph 
which he loved to propagate. ‘See,’ he said, “to what danger 
we were exposed; in. a moment it would have been all over 
with us and with the whole convent. If the fire had reached 
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the vessel containing the powder the whole house would have 
been blown to atoms!” 

He had a very great devotion also to St. Francis, St. 
Peter of Alcantara, and St. Paschal Baylon, a lay brother like 
himself, and, like him, particularly devout to the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Brother Giles lived, as it were, in their company; 
his vivid faith realizing the communion of saints, not as an 
abstract expression of a subjéctive truth, but as an objective 
reality as familiar to him as anything within the reach of the 
senses. 

When, by order of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Naples, the ordinary process or diocesan inquiry into the 
cause of his beatification was instituted, and the first evidence 
as to his virtues and miracles was taken, all the religious who 
had the happiness of living with him were unanimous in their 
praises of his admirable charity. He delighted in making him- 
self the servant of all, and getting all, fathers and lay brothers, 
everything they wanted. His little cell was like a general 
office, where all sorts of commissions were received and as 
promptly executed. Even when half paralysed with sciatica, 
during the closing years of his life, he dragged himself, as 
well as he could, here and there to do the bidding or supply 
the wants of the brethren. The Alcantarines use neither mat- 
tresses nor paillasses, but sleep on bare boards covered with 
sheepskins, using in winter coarse coverlets to protect them- 
selves against the piercing cold. To beg these sheepskins 
and coverlets he had to walk from Naples to the fair at 
Salerno, a journey he often made, trudging along the rough 
roads even in his old age. 

Rigid only to himself, he was all kindness and considerate- 
ness towards others, and an angel of consolation to the sick, 
inside or outside the cloister. His charity embraced the whole 
city. There was not a poor creature in the entire capital who 
did not turn to him for never-failing succor. Little wonder 
that he was beloved by the people and that the miracles, 
which he often worked in the midst of the multitudes who 
thronged around him, filled them with enthusiasm. The alms 
pressed upon him for acceptance by merchants and shop- 
keepers were superabundant for the needs of*the convent, and 
helped him to relieve crowds of distressed families. 
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His mortification was on a par with his other virtues. But 
his greatest mortification, although his whole life was a silent 
martyrdom, was to see himself the object of popular venera- 
tion, which reached such a degree that people used to crowd 
round the convent door to see him and, as he passed through 
the streets, furtively cut off bits of his habit, which he had to 
get almost daily pieced and patched and mended by his fellow 
lay brothers, until they began to grumble at his not keeping 
out of the way of religious fanatics, said he would ruin the 
convent, and was wanting in religious poverty. Even the 
guardian joined in the reproaches of the fathers and brothers; 
he was deprived of the office of quester, and forbidden to leave 
the monastery, a punishment he had thrice to undergo. Then 
when the Neapolitans grumbled in turn when they did not see 
him going his customary rounds questing—for the shrewd 
dealers profited by the blessing that rewarded them for their 
generous alms—he was allowed out again, with a caution from 
his superiors to be more careful. But when he returned to 
the convent the habit was in no better condition. Whenever 
he surprised any one in the act of committing this pious lar- 
ceny he tried to be angry, and raised his stick menacingly as 
if he meant to strike the delinquent; but more often he neither 
heard nor saw, for his ears had become deaf and his eyes dim 
in his old age, or he was so absorbed in God as to be uncon- 
scious of what they did. 

Candor personified, he carried frankness of speech to the 
utmost limits. More than once this extreme candor alarmed 
the community. When Napoleon I. had placed his brother 
Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of the two Sicilies, a rigorous 
system of police espionage was established by the French. 
Dubious of popular support for the new régime, they were 
disquieted by the smallest incidents. Above all things they 
dreaded assemblages of the populace, fearing an effort on the 
part of the recently conquered country to throw off the yoke 
of the foreigner. Observing that wherever Fra Egidio went 
an immense crowd followed him, and anxious to put a stop to 
it, they resolved to intimidate the lay brother and compel him 
to forbid the people to be following him, instead of doing so 
themselves, for fear of irritating the Neapolitans. They sum- 
moned him to their presence and tried to impress him, pomp- 
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ously demanding why he had such multitudes following him, 
and asking him if he was not aware that such assemblages were 
illegal. The Franciscan simply replied that he could not help 
it, and that if they would take steps to put an end to it they 
would be doing him a great service. Not satisfied with his 
reply, one of the police officers said loudly and angrily: 
“Don’t you know that we are going to take proceedings against 
you?” “Proceedings against me!” exclaimed the lay brother 
quietly; “‘it is against you they should take proceedings, not 
against me.” Not knowing what to say, they sent the good 
man back to his convent, where the religious were anxiously 
awaiting his return; for the government, like the French 
government at present, was suppressing many convents, ard 
the Alcantarines were apprehensive of some severe measure. 
The citation of Brother Giles only increased their alarm, for 
they knew his fearless freedom of speech, and were afraid he 
would irritate the authorities. When they heard with dismay 
what he had said they thought their convent was doomed. 

On another occasion the liveried servants of the minister, 
Saliceti, knocked at the convent door and asked for Fra 
Egidio. Saliceti was one of the most ardent partisans of the 
new régime, and when the guardian heard his name he felt a 
cold chill. He sent for the lay brother and impressively incul- 
cated prudence and circumspection; but Egidio’s frankness put 
the climax on his fears. The minister was seriously ill, he had 
been given up by the doctors, when it occurred to him to send 
for the Franciscan lay brother of whom he had heard so many 
wonderful things. Egidio, as soon as he saw the liveried 
lackeys, said to them: “Is it now you come for me? Why 
didn’t you come sooner? He is dead!” The guardian 
trembled. He would have shut the lay brother’s mouth, but it 
was too late. All he could do was to look severely at him 
and say in a tone of authority: ‘“‘Go where obedience sends 
you.” The lay brother replied: ‘‘ Father, as you wish it, I 
am going; but what am I to do? He is dead!” He went, 
but the minister had expired when he put his foot on the 
threshold of the palace. 

There was none, even the king himself, who did not wish 
to see Fra Egidio, whose name and good deeds filled the whole 
city of Naples. He was sent for by his majesty. The humble 
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Franciscan went, ascended the grand royal stairs, passed 
modestly through the long series of sumptuous apartments, and 
finally reached the king’s antechamber. The court officials 
regarded with curiosity this poor old begging friar, and tried 
to guess what there was extraordinary about him that a king 
should want to converse with him privately. Introduced into 
the royal presence, he asked the king what he wanted with 
him. The king, not expecting such a question, was for a 
moment surprised; then he said: ‘‘Do you think I will die on 
the throne?” Fra Egidio answered: ‘“‘ Were you born there, 
your majesty?” ‘‘No”; said the king. ‘‘ Well,” said Egidio, 
“since you weren’t born there, why do you wish to die there?” 
The king, to whom this kind of logic was displeasing, said: 
“You’re a madman. Go back to where you came from.” 

When the community heard from his own lips an account 
of the interview, and the way he treated the king, they were 
pale with terror; but they were somewhat reassured when they 
were told that he treated Fra Egidio with contempt and dis- 
missed him as a lunatic. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


SFE turned from the shop-window to look toward 

f& Union Square, that urban oasis, cool and rest- 

ful, with its translucent greens and brimming 

fountain. A rank smell of whisky circled his 

Keita presence. It flooded from his miserable rags 

and fouled the clear, sweet air of the June day. Its repulsive 

dominance was broadly published on the whole man, and he 
wore the tyranny with cringing submissien. 

His thought confirmed itself with difficulty. He shook his 
head sadly, as if the reference to trees and crisp, singing 
waters lacked some particular and crowning emphasis. He 
turned again to fix his eyes on the vision in the window. He 
was unconscious of the frank curiosity that gleamed from the 
face of the urchin at his side. Something much like a wakened 
and stirring soul claimed the man’s regard. Memory fluttered 
under the rags on his bosom; he was fascinated, disturbed— 
thrilled! And the mute cause—a landscape that bore the 
superfluous title “‘La Primavera.” It was the glimpse of a 
country-side dreaming under the still, white profusion of a 
spring day. It revealed a thousand nuptials, effected or pro- 
claimed—a stretch of apple blooms; the radiance of young, 
sweet grass; woods dense and brimming with seasonal color; 
meadow land and pasture; the thin sparkle of a valley stream; 
a pathway winding over warm slants; and a flock of timid 
sheep that favored sun and slender shadows. Across the valley, 
through transparent air, lurked the gentian blue of great hills. 
In the near distance was a human habitation—free, generous, 
inviting. Over all was a vast, dim peace with silence. _ 

“Say, mister, it ain’t always the same, is it?” 

The man, with perceptible effort, turned from the picture, 
and, looking down into the quick eyes of the youngster, 
said: ‘Naw, kid, nuthin’ ain’t the same—now”; and after a 
pause: “ You ’n’ me ain’t always the same.” He turned to 
feed again upon the vision. 

Springtime! Its wine was in his blood when he swung, 
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with altered words and accent, to demand: ‘“You’ve never 
lived in the country, have you, boy? No; poor devil! They’ve 
starved your soul, child—starved it. Come here; do you see 
that? Do you know what that is? That’s an orchard, boy; 
yes, apples—apples larger than both your hands! Their scent 
hangs in that roadway for miles. And those? No; those 
are sheep, sheep. And that? That’sa mountain. Yes; larger 
than anything you’ve ever seen in this—in this hell! And 
here, here’s the valley. This is the path where lilacs and wild 
cherries fling out their signals for—for—here, boy, see where 
it leads—down through the cool, wise trees to the brook, 
Listen! Can’t you hear the singing of the waters and the 
birds, can’t you smell the meadows and the wild roses? Look! 
It’s miles and miles across that valley to the blue mountains. 
And there—there!—no; not a house—a home, boy, a home. 
Do you know what that means—a home?—Dear God!” A 
lank, bony hand, smutched for lack of care, and stained from 
wind and sun, passed irresolute across two swollen eyes. 

A shrewd light sprang to the urchin’s face. A fleet sus- 
picion prompted the keen, blunt words: “Do you know any 
place like that, mister?” 

The man’s countenance underwent instant change; he tried 
to laugh, but failed. Suddenly he blurted out: ‘ G’wan, kid; 
I was jes’ stringin’ you.” 

‘“‘But—” began the youngster. 

The man turned on the boy fiercely and, with an oath, 
snarled: ‘It’s a lie, I tell you; I never lived there—never! 
You git!” 

The perplexed youngster drew away and, with many back- 
ward glances, made off down the avenue. The man wound his 
course among the mass of vehicles and across the roadway. 
On the opposite curb he turned and, if for another glimpse of 
the picture, a brute, noisy bulk of traffic foiled the purpose. 
With a shrug he made for the park, chose a bench and sat 
down. His neighbor, after a fleet scrutiny, rose and moved 
away. Another time the man would have been impervious to the 
implied suspicion, now he was not even conscious of it. His head 
sank forward, till the stubble of his chin touched his breast; 
his eyes were wide against sunlight that he did not see; his 
ears were tingling with that late challenge: ‘‘Do you know 
any place like that?” His teeth ground against each other 
till his ears hummed, but he could not still the words. He 
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stiffened; then, with an oath, the old denial leaped to his lips. 
The frank young wind in the trees above him, the clear speech 
of the curving waters of the fountain, the confused babel of 
street sounds—these, like his heart, were in conspiracy against 
him; they drove the assertion back in his teeth with an insist- 
ent ‘You did, you did!” One by one the barriers went down. 
He fought the rising flood with a final, intense effort. The 
evidence of a struggle was visible in two lank arms stiffening 
against the iron braces of the bench; in the steady glare of 
two eyes; and in the beaded sweat upon a human face. One 
supreme wrench and the current swept him far out. And 
there he drifted. 

Memories, for years subjected, tapped freely against the 
unshuttered windows of his soul. One by one they made 
entrance into the dusty, echoing chambers. After a blunder- 
ing search through the darkness they came forth bearing an 
immortal fragment, a mere spark, yet luminous and sufficient. 
With it they lit the man’s passage into the kingdom of dreams. 

Around him were the sweetness and silence of an upland 
morning: He was conscious of a dim remonstrance in the 
white light. The cedared lane, that dipped steeply into the 
valley, flung its memorable invitations to each sense; he saw, 
through the thin mist and upon the lower levels, aging friend- 
ly homesteads; signal smoke from early fires crept upward 
straight and steady; shadowy forms were moving about the 
distant doorways; a score of familiar tones called and called 
in his ears; and down that white, fragrant valley the man’s 
soul went on a long-forefended quest. Like a thief of the 
night he hugged the hedge and the shadows. Twice he 
paused, but retreat was blocked by a deathless countenance 
that smiled at him from the distance. He came to a dead 
halt. The perfume of an old fashioned garden gave him greet- 
ing. He dared not drink its pure breath; something in the 
first taste choked him, made him wince at his own pollution. 
He raised his eyes. They were jerked into a wide, motion- 
less stare. He heard her voice. His heart gulped, then stum- 
bled and drove fast against his ribs. The vision, framed by 
an open doorway, was blurred by a scalding mist that scarfed 
his eyes. Her face was full of peace and -beauty when she 
came down the garden path to meet him. It was burned by 
fire into the core of his soul when he heard: “ John—oh! John!” 

With a start the man drew himself together. He raised 
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his eyes first to the blue cloth, then to the shining badge, 
then dumbly to the round, red face of the officer. 

““You’ve had yer nap, eh? Move on, move on out o’ here 

The man felt no antagonism, but rose like one in great 
weariness. The strident roar and rattle of the streets assailed 
him ;- they were slim undertones to another voice that scorned 
betrayal. Once on the sidewalk, he looked up and down the 
avenue, but not across at the window. He struck out north- 
ward; at every cross-street, a blinding lance of light leaped 
toward him. The West was a pool of intolerable fire. The 
flagstones that had for hours sucked in the heat now dis- 
charged it in puffs and waves; it entered the thin, broken 
leather of his shoes, and smouldered against the bottoms of 
his feet; it curled upward and licked his face; beads of sweat 
oozed from his skin to trickle in wet courses down his face; 
his hands were swollen and heavy with a dead weight of blood. 

Finally he turned a corner to the left, crossed the avenue 
and swung straight down into the scorching glare of the West. 
A sheet of flame quivered in the distance—it was the river. 
Half way down the next block he drew up sharply; his nos- 
trils bulged, his eyelids stiffened—he heard the soft feathery hum 
of the electric fans and the cool, moist click of glasses. The se- 
duction was overwhelming ; he gulped—once—twice; his throat 
was a blistered sluice. The old desire, with all its terrors aud in- 
sistent demands, leaped upon him. Through him, from head to 
foot, shot a strain of ice pursued by singeing fires; a thousand 
devils brawled in the closet of his ears; and he found himself 
clinging to the bar-rail. A human hand was pushing toward him 
a grimy, worn nickle, and a human voice was saying: “‘Go home! 
you can’t spend that here.” Home! he was still trembling when 
he sat down in the shadow of the empty cars at the river side. 

All through the smouldering phase of twilight he fought— 
with alternate curse and prayer—the tempter and his gift. 
The nickle still lay moist and stained in the palm of his hand. 
He looked at it; he heard a voice—her voice; his arm hesi- 
tated in mid-air; then the counsel of another tongue prevailed. 
He dropped the coin into his pocket and glanced shiftily 
about him, half expecting to see her disappointed face. The 
steady, long, even roll of a slow-moving freight train brought 
him to his feet. Somewhere midway its length he swung him- 
self up and between the cars. 
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“You're going home! You're going home!” He heard 
the words in the grinding click and swing of the wheels. He 
shut his lips. Thirty miles! thirty miles! and then—he shouted 
hoarsely against the night; but a swoop of wind through the 
draughty passage of the cars flung the cry back against his 
face. Through swirling clouds of dust and cinders he saw the 
blurred lights of the river towns flash and vanish. The miles 
kept dropping back into the darkness—like his strength. The 
ride, like the thirst that was again upon him—a swarm of 
stinging vermin—seemed never-ending. Racked, numbed, 
blinded, he felt the sudden articulated shocks, the relaxed 
speed, the rattling of made switches, and the slow drag of the 
train on yard-tracks. Then the -hurried chuff, chuff—chuff, 
chuff—of the engine: 

The man dropped from between the cars and, crossing the 
tracks, paused to glance about him. Opposite the dingy station 
a hill towered blunt and dark and forbidding. At the base a 
bleared, yellow eye lurched drunkenly out through the shadows. 
It challenged the man’s will, the efforts of his heart, and all 
the resolutions of his soul; it held him vise-like to the spot. 
Qn the immediate air hung a thin, sour, beery smell—the 
tavern door was open. From it there coiled outward a gray 
stream of smoke; and this became a lithe, living arm that 
reached out to throttle him. He cursed the feeling into sub- 
jection; his fingers closed with swift assertion on the solitary 
coin in his pocket; he was amazed to think that he had once 
been tempted to cast it away. He understood it the next 
moment when invisible arms bore him bodily toward the light. 
He felt the horrible slip and tightening of muscles against his 
own, and shuddered. He damned the yellow eye even as it 
leered down his weak protest. His foot was on the shop 
step, when he recoiled and staggered from the doorway; her 
face, full of beseechment, floated between him and the saloon. 
On his hot, grimy face he thought that he felt the cold purity 
of her kiss. It was a wet wind sweeping out of the northern 
quarter of the river; a point of fire touched his forehead—a 
rain-drop flung in advance of its fellows. Her tears would 
burn like that. A thrill shook him from crown to sole. He 
swung away into the night and toward the hills. His shamed 
and naked soul a guide, the ponderous gloom pressing and 
moulding his face, he went up the valley. Above him was a 
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huge bulk of hills, their granite sides and firm, gross hearts, 
making rare sounding boards for the volumed thunders. Lean, 
lithe, switching pines whistled along the crests in the gather- 
ing winds. Foot by foot, fighting down the intolerable temp- 
tation, he drew near and gained the level. A hundred yards 
beyond, in the fork of the road, he knew—God!—there was 
the light; the window panes were luminous against the 
oppressive blackness of the night. As he paused at the crotch 
of the road, the whole weight of his temptation seemed to 
fall away. He shot a fleet glance behind him, expecting to 
see, its embodied horror speeding down through the gloom. 
At the gateway he sank to his knees and, with his hot face 
crushing the cool, sweet grasses, kissed the ground. It was 
holy with her foot-steps—that evening. From the croft be- 
yond came the maddening perfume of roses—her favorite 
flower. He staggered to his feet and slunk along the hedge 
till the light of the unshuttered window was full upon him. 
Then he saw, and, for a moment, stiffened with an indescriba- 
ble sensation. Awe, terror, pity, remorse, despair—each in 
turn -gripped his heart. But none with such significance as 
that final clutch of despair. He saw her; she was sitting in 
her rocker; her hair, he could not understand that it should 
be white, was decently composed under a cap of lace; he 
searched the features for some similitude of the portrait shin- 
ing in his soul, and found—none. He saw the flash of her 
spectacles when she moved; he could not see her eyes, but 
he guessed their contents. The thought wrung an involuntary 
cry from his lips. With sudden resolve he burst through the 
hedge and stood trembling on the garden walk. He took one 
step forward, stopped abruptly and gripped at his throat. A 
blinding fire raced across the valley. Shrill, resonant cracks 
of thunder split and_rattled down the precipitous walls of the 
night. Rain surged and swayed, then poured in dense, reso- 
lute floods upon the earth. For an instant the woman’s face 
was framed in the window glass; the sad, questioning eyes 
were veiled by a drawn curtain; the light disappeared from 
the window. A momet later—with the roar of the hills about 
him; the fleet, white lightnings biting at his heels; and, into 
the flesh of one palm, fingers crunching a nickle—the man 
went in full flight—his eyes seared with alternate visions, 
the dim,’ smoking drinking-den, and the face of—his mother. 
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Several months ago we gave an 

CHRISTIAN REALISM. account of Pére Laberthonniére’s 

By Abbe Laberthonniere. volume of essays in Religious 

Philosophy, and stated how wor- 
thy they were of serious attention from readers interested in 
the religious topics most widely discussed and vitally impor- 
tant at the present day. This new book®* deserves equal-con- 
sideration; and in view of the numerous issues, raised by 
recent publications as to the Catholic conception of Christ, 
the function of criticism in apologetics, the relation of Scrip- 
ture to the church, and similar matters, the work seems espe- 
cially timely. It will be wisest, perhaps, to content ourselves 
here with a brief outline of the contents of his two hundred 
pages, referring readers to the book itself for a more satisfac- 
tory development of the topics introduced. 

At the outset an attempt is made to clarify the conception 
of the Christian religion by means of contrasting it with the 
ideas entertained by the Greeks. 

Although in Greek philosophy, says our author, it is possi- 
ble to recognize a beginning of those aspirations of the soul 
which Christianity aims at satisfying, the Greek attitude of 
mind was totally different from the Christian. The interest of 
the Greek centred in the explanation of the visible universe, 
and his way of explaining it was the substituting of a world 
of ideas for the world of jthings. Abstraction was the instru- 
ment of truth, and the way of salvation; and happiness was 
to be secured by rising above the realities of experience—not 
through asceticism, but through dialectics—and contemplating 
pure ideas. The world of sensible experience was but a poor 
place, ruled over by a blind fate, and God dwelt entirely 
apart from it. 

In contrast with this, Christianity is preoccupied primarily 
with life itself, and not with the explanation of things. It is 
not a system of abstract ideas, but a practical instruction to 
man to be busy with his own inner life and the shaping of 


*Le Réalisme Chrétien et L'Idéalisme Grec. Par l’'Abbé L. Laberthonniére, Paris: P. 
Lethielleux, 
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his destiny. Built upon actual historical events, Christianity 
is, at the same time, much more than a history; it is a doce 
trine in the concrete. Its Bible is essentially an interpretation 
of life, a definite religious conception, which, like a rich seed, 
is planted in the bosom of humanity to grow and flourish. 
While truly historical the Bible is, in a great measure, inde- 
pendent of literal accuracy, since it records facts not for their 
own sake, but for their spiritual significance. Events are re- 
lated because in them is disclosed an animating purpose, a 
divine intention full of moral meaning, the activity of God 
mingling with the activity of man. The spiritual lesson is 
primary, the history secondary; hence it is useless to look for 
orderly and scientific narratives in the pages of the Bible. 
For example, in Genesis the essential point is the fact of the 
creation of the world by God. In the Gospels, the aim is to 
tell not the external details of our Lord’s life, but what he 
was in himself, what his actions signified, what his words 
meant, what part he was playing in the life of humanity. 
That he was a divine person dwelling amid men, and that by 
various acts he shaped human destiny, this is the main point 
in the Gospel story. 

The contrast of Christianity and the Greek philosophy is 
then that of realism as against an abstract idealism. The 
Christian God is not a mere ultimate idea, but essentially an 
active power creating and sustaining all existences; and the 
world is not independent of him, nor connected with him by 
a mere logical nexus, but it is the actual outcome of his 
energy and his love, and is, so to speak, morally bound to 
him as the Being of beings and the Life of lives. 

Christian doctrine, it is true, is in a certain sense tradi- 
tional, inasmuch as the Christian concept of life is conditioned 
by past events, and affected by the testimony of others.as to 
the interpretation of these events; yet at the same time 
Christianity must be more than a tradition, for it is of real 
value to an individual only in the measure that he acquires 
and assimilates it by personal thought and personal activity. 
This part must be done by each one for himself and only in 
virtue of attempts at it can Christianity become a reality in a 
life. Thus taken hold of by the individual intelligence and 
will, however, it is capable of indefinite growth and develop- 
ment in each soul. The Greek ideal requires intellectual con- 
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templation; the Christian, a continual struggle to adapt one’s 
self to the Gospel interpretation of life. The affirmation of 
Christianity is moral rather than intellectual. Our ontologi-— 
cal relation with God is a fixed natura] necessity; but to be 
a Christian one must freely accept this relation and further it 
with all the strength of his soul. In one sense it is true that 
we have only what we receive; but in another sense we have 
nothing but what we win. The dualism of Christianity is, 
then, not a dualism between God and creation, but between 
the wills that side with God and the wills that oppose him. 
All sincere effort is acceptable to God; it all helps on the 
process of moral development, and in the last analysis we shall 
find that there is no opposition except between the spirit of 
self-sufficiency and the recognition of one’s dependence on 
God. Which side is right? There lies the real religious 
problem, and much confusion will be avoided once this issue 
is clearly seen. 

The great vital question then, is, what attitude shall we 
assume in our conduct? Unfortunately the fact that Christian- 
ity has a historical aspect, too, distracts men’s attention, so that 
they forget that the most important issue is this one just 
stated. Apologists sometimes speak as if men could be reasoned 
into Christianity. They say that the divinity of the Christian 
religion is as demonstrable as the existence of Alexander or 
Cesar. This is false; it implies that a scientific, historical 
training is requisite and is sufficient to make a man a Chris- 
tian. Now history may teach us that Jesus Christ has existed, 
but between doing that and proving that he is divine yawns 
an abyss. Historical proofs do not implant Christianity in 
men; Christianity is instilled by the echo which Christ’s teach- 
ing awakens in the soul, by the sight of his life and the sound 
of his words, showing him to be the way, the truth, and the 
life. Converts find their first motives for believing in the 
satisfactory answers given by Christ to the problems presented 
by life. Faith in Christ’s divinity comes not from study alone, 
but from divine grace, from a deep-felt inner need, and from 
a good-will to believe. All that history can teach us will 
never effect this result, just as St. Peter’s familiar acquaintance 
with Christ—the knowledge revealed by “flesh and blood ””— 
could not be the source of his affirmation of Christ’s divinity. 
History proves that Christ existed; for the believer, however, 
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the point is not, “Did he exist?” but, “What was he?” 
How foolish it would be for us to say that scientific history 
gives us the motives for accepting Christ, and at the same 
time to forbid a critical historian to make abstractions of his 
faith, The Gospel is not really a mere chronicle; it is an 
interpretation, a doctrine; it shows us what Christ was to the 
apostles. But alongside the apostles, who believed, we find 
others who did not believe. Which side shall we take, and 
what motives shall determine our choice? History, indeed, 
takes no man either into or out of the church. As a matter 
of fact the opposition which history reveals, between those who 
believed and those who did not believe, is being repeated 
to-day, here, under our very eyes; and we can choose sides 
here, just as well as off yonder, in the issue related by 
history. In truth, before we can really take sides at all, we 
must have motives of our own; the reasons of one side or the 
other must become our reasons, in order that we may honestly 
make a choice. Now Christ’s truth is not to be limited to the 
temporary manifestation of it recorded in the pages- of history ; 
itis here as well as there; perhaps it is here more than there, 
for there the faith was only in its beginnings, and since then 
the mustard-seed has become a tree, the piety of the faithful, 
the meditations of saints, the speculations of theologians, and 
the discussions of councils, together with a thousand kinds of 
contradictions having helped to elaborate the originally simple 
teaching. Now to adhere to the truth of Christ means know- 
ingly and voluntarily to be incorporated in the church which 
brings him to us and us to him. And, if we do not welcome 
and attempt to assimilate the truth that is thus presented to 
us, we shall hardly discover it in the testimony of a dead 
past. 

At the same time we must admit that historical criticism 
is neither useless nor superfluous. Christ presenting himself 
as the life of our life is the real motive that draws us, but 
history must come to our help if we are to get acquainted 
with the facts of his life, to see with our eyes, and to touch 
with our hands, the Incarnate God, and to learn to tread in 
his footsteps. History again must be called upon to introduce 
us to communion with all those who at any time and in any 
place have welcomed Christ, explicitly or implicitly, and have 


. 
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lived his life. To assimilate Christ’s truth in its living totality, 
its beginnings and its developments, one must be able to centre 
all history around him and use it as a means of understanding 
him better. At no one moment can tradition even formulate 
an adequate expression of Christianity such as would dispense 
us from the need of further effort at elaboration; yet it is no 
less true that much assistance may be had by learning the con- 
victions and the motives of belief prevalent in past ages. 
Otherwise humanity would never progress, but, like a man for- 
getting each night all he had learned each day, would have 
to begin life all over again each morning. 

Critical history has been useful, thus far at least, that it 
has utterly upset two false notions, that used to obtain: first, 
the idea that the fulness of Christian truth could be gathered 
by a literal and exclusive study of Scripture; and again, the 
notion that the church was established at the beginning as it 
is now, with the same doctrinal, institutional and hierarchical 
equipment which we behold; in other words, that it has remained 
during the centuries like an immovable block of granite. 

Christ came on earth to give life, and only by thinking his 
thoughts and living his life do we truly receive him. The 
Evangelists’ memoranda did not exhaust the fullness of that 
life, neither did their thoughts exhaust the fullness of Christ’s 
mind. The truth of Christ, deposited in the church like a 
seed, lives in the womb of humanity; and, as critical study 
will show, it has never been like a mere register or transmitter, 
nor has it ever functioned mechanically. Instead of: handing 
out solid blocks of doctrine, as she receives them, the church 
has ever been the living organ of the living truth of Jesus 
Christ. 

In this imperfect résumé of an interesting work, the well- 
read student.will perceive the suggestion of numerous principles 
and positions that are being discussed very hotly within the 
church at the present time. It would be too much to say 
that our author leaves us no room for question, problem, or 
hesitation; indeed, on his own showing, such a result would 
be most unfortunate. But he does stimulate us vigorously to 
think, and to think in a way that will help us both mentally 
and spiritually. Doubtless this is the end that he aimed at 
most carefully. 
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Progress in Prayer* is a spiritual 

PROGRESS IN PRAYER. book of altogether remarkable 
By Fr. Caussade. value. Not. in many a year has 

the devotional literature of our 

language been enriched with a volume so simple in method, 
so lofty in purpose, and so deep in principle, as this brief 
work of less than two hundred pages. And it attains to this 
distinction because its teaching on prayer is the teaching of 
the church’s greatest doctors of the soul, and the teaching of 
the church’s greatest epochs of sanctity. In those old days 
the monastic saints taught men to pray by sending them straight 
to God, by training their eyes to see God, so far as he can 
now be seen, and by cultivating their wills to go forth to God 
in the simple act of unitive love. It was a straightforward 
and simple method, not above the ambition of the lowliest 
earnest soul, and yet capable of illuminating the interior path- 
ways of the very highest. But, like many another holy thing, 
it fell under some suspicion because its name was coveted by 
an unsound and condemned method which, however, differs 
from it, and is as easily distinguishable from it as night from 
day. Quietism arose, and because of it, contemplative prayer 
came to be distrusted, openly spoken of as dangerous, and to 
a very great extent was forbidden by directors: Yet contem- 
plation is the glory of Catholic devotion, and to abandon it is 
to leave the highway where saints have trod. There is begin- 
ning now, it would appear, a revival of this simple and free 
method of mental prayer. Conscientious directors are perceiv- 
ing that many religious souls, whether in the world or in the 
consecrated state, reach, by a normal growth of soul under 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, a condition wherein methods, 
exercises, forms, and formalisms of meditation become a hin- 
drance to their progress. Instead of reaching God after by- 
journeyings through points, sub-points, reflections, applications, 
and divers “ compositions,” they possess at once a vivid sense 
of the intimate presence of the all-Holy, and are impelled 
toward him by fervent and simple acts of will. And in the 
interior union with God thus permitted them they perceive 
more ‘comprehensively, and feel more keenly, the convictions 
and. conclusions which ordinary meditation is an instrument for 


"Progress in Prayer. Translated from /mstructions Spirituelles, par le R. P. Caussade, 
S.J., by L. V. Sheehan. Adapted and Edited with an Introduction by Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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presenting to the mind; for example, that sin is above all 
things hateful, that God is worth all sacrifices, that our Saviour 
deserves the soul’s entire devotion. With penitents of this 
condition, it would surely be wrong to check the impulses of 
grace, to forbid direct union with God, and to insist upon 
retaining an iron method, when its main purpose of assisting 
the soul has been long since fulfilled, and its usefulness more or 
less diminished. 

In all this, we intend no imputation against set exercises 
and rules of discursive meditation. Such helps are indispensa- 
ble for nearly all in the beginning, and for some during an 
entire lifetime probably. But to make of these aids a barrier 
to all progress beyond, is unjust and harmful. So declare 
unanimously all the church’s greatest doctors of interior sci- 
ence. Consequently, we need spiritual books which will teach 
something of the higher sort of prayer; we need them most 
urgently too. For even to-day, distant as we are from the 
Quietistic Controversies, there remain widespread misunder- 
standings about all contemplative aspirations, and, as a direct 
result, souls called to higher things are kept fastened by obe- 
dience in lower. P. Caussade’s book is a manual of this rare 
character, and deserves the most earnest commendation that we 
can give it. Simple in language and made still easier by the - 
catechetical method of question and answer, it is adapted to all 
conditions and capacities of mind, and it will become, we feel 
sure in predicting, God’s instrument for leading many chosen 
souls to that higher and freer enjoyment of divine union which 
is so great a gift of grace, and the most perfect life of prayer. 
The translator’s work has been extraordinarily well done; and 
as for Father McSorley’s historical and explanatory introduc- 
tion, it is such an essay as one finds only once in a long span of 
years. To read this clear and scholarly paper would be of itself 
enough reason and enough reward for procuring this little 
volume, and for going back to it again and again. 


: This jubilee year of the promul- 

THE FRANCISCANS AND gation of the Immaculate Con- 
THE IMMACULATE CON- ception has seen at least one work 
CEPTION. . upon the doctrine of very high 

By Fr. Pauwels. scientific merit. This is the vol- 

ume of Father Pauwels, O.F.M., 

on the relation of the Franciscan Order to the development of 
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the dogma.* The sons of St. Francis, as every student of the+ 
ology knows, were, from the time of Duns Scotus, the inde- 
fatigable defenders of Mary’s unique and glorious privilege. . 
As Father Pauwels admits, however, the earliest theologians of 
the order, Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, and Richard 
Middleton, agreed with St. Bernard, Albert the Great, and 
Thomas Aquinas in calling into question the Immaculate Con- 
ception. But Duns Scotus, the wonderful young Irish minorite, 
soon, let us hope, to be made both saint and Doctor of the 
Church, drew to the support of the doctrine his entire order, 
and, from almost his lifetime, the opinion which he illustriously 
defended became known as sententia Franciscana. Ranged 
against the Franciscans upon the point were the Dominicans, 
and for five hundred years a continual and bitter debate raged 
between them, constituting one of the most extraordinary 
chapters in the history of theology. 

We can imagine the intensity of the controversy from such 
a fact as that for a time the monks who presided over the 
Spanish Inquisition flung into prison as heretics those who 
defended the Immaculate Conception. At times civil magis- 
trates had to interfere between the disputants for the sake of 
the public peace; and more than once the opponents of the 
Franciscan school had to be called to book for not sufficiently 
respecting the papal letters that leaned ever more and more 
positively toward the definition finally proclaimed by Pius ]X. 
It is this celebrated controversy, and especially the eminent 
and honorable part taken in it by the Friars Minor, that 
Father Pauwels describes. He does his task with a masterly 
hand, He is not a mere eulogist, but is a critical and im- 
partial historian. At times he openly dissents from an opinion, 
such for example as that St. Bonaventure favored the doc- 
trine, which would naturally appeal to his religious sympa- 
thies. Also in narrating the vehemence of the objectors against 
the Franciscan thesis, and their pertinacicus hostility to an 
opinion—as it then was—dear to devout hearts, he is calm, 
cautious, and charitable. Altogether, he has given us an ex- 
cellef%# work, for which all students of theology will be. sin- 
cerely grateful. 

One is impressed anew, in reading a book like this, with the 
inestimable blessing of an unerring church. Think of the con- 


* Les Franciscains et l'Immaculée Conception. Par le P, Pierre Pauwels, O.F.M. Malines: 
L'Imprimerie S. Frangois. * 
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troversies that have arisen since the deposit of faith was first 
given tomen. Is Christ consubstantial with the Father? Did 
- Christ have a human as well as a divine will? Does the 
Holy Ghost proceed from Father alone or from Father and 
Son? These and many other questions, which are inevitable 
once men start reflecting on dogmatic Christianity, have arisen, 
have divided schools, have produced literatures, and have, in 
providential time, been set at rest by the infallible voice of 
God’s teacher to mankind. So with the Immaculate Concep- 
tion: doctors disputed; universities argued; preachers affirmed 
and denied; human passions were aroused; domestic tradi- 
tions seemed at issue; and perhaps even soundness of faith 
imperilled. At last the oracle of the Lord! Roma locuta est! 
And at once the way is clear; the controversy is ended; the 
perplexity is made plain; the certain truth shines forth; and 
all are one in acknowledging and in exalting the glory of the 
Immaculate. Only in Catholicity can there be full freedom to 
discuss, because there alone is final authority to decide. 


We assure those of our readers 

INSPIRATION. who are interested in Scripture- 

By Fr. Hummelauer. study, that they, will miss one of 

the most remarkable essays of re- 

cent years if they omit reading Father Hummelauer’s pamphlet 
on Inspiration.* The author, long known as one of the pro- 
foundest and boldest of Catholic Scripturists, has often aroused 
interest and controversy by his published views; but we feel 
sure that in this latest work he will be the centre of a more 
energetic discussion than has ever yet surrounded him. He 
deals here with the question of Inspiration in those practical 
aspects which alone are of interest to people of ourtime. For 
it is possible to study the problem in very many impractical 
aspects. Learned papers might be written, perhaps even whole 
volumes penned, about, for example, the psychological effect 
of inspiration on the sacred writer, how far his choice of words 
comes under inspiration, or whether he is always formally con- 
scious of being inspired. Useful, of course, are all such specu- 
lations; but we have ventured to call them impractical, just at 
this present period of biblical study, for the reason that nowa- 


*Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage. Mit Besonderer Riicksicht auf das Alte Testament. 
Von Franz von Hummelauer, S.J. St. Louis: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 
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days people want one, and practically only one, question 
answered in this matter of Inspiration. And that question is, 
In what sense are all the statements of the Bible true? 
Directly, and almost exclusively, with this difficult and delicate 
problem is Father Hummelauer’s brochure concerned. He can- 
not, at the very outset, be too highly praised for his cour- 
ageous advance upon a matter so hard to treat. It would be 
more comfortable, obviously, for a Catholic student and scholar 
not to touch those thorny points; and not to go out as a 
pioneer into an uncertain region dangerous with quicksands, 
wherein many previous explorers have lost their way and been 
destroyed. But go into the place of danger and disquiet we 
must. We are summoned by the imperative call of souls in 
need. For to-day, as surely it would be superfluous to prove, 
men are becoming unbelievers by many thousands, because they 
have lost or are losing faith in the Bible. The Old Testament 
writings are receiving new light ftom Oriental discoveries, and 
are subjected to a searching process of critical examination, 
which has brought forward fresh problems absolutely unknown 
to the fathers of the church or to the theologians of past gener- 
ations. And out of the many voices which are raised, and 
the manifold difficulties which are urged by this recent science, 
one interrogation seems to be most clearly heard and most 
earnestly uttered: Is the Bible true in all its statements; and 
how, in what manner, is it true? 

This question, we said, we must endeavor to answer. Our 
advanced students must teach us how to answer it. And those 
among them who give us light upon the difficulty, who accord 
full, honest, and generous recognition to science, but show at 
the same time that science is not at all hostile to our genuine 
belief, are doing the most timely missionary service that can 
at present be rendered to the church. Honor, then, in high 
measure is due to Father Hummelauer, the honor of apostolic 
effort, as well as the distinction of eminent erudition. He has 
written in these brief pages a work which contains principles 
for answering the main difficulties of Bible-study, and for recon- 
ciling higher criticism and traditional faith, so long and disas- 
trously in conflict. 

It is not easy to give an adequate and safe résumé of a 
book like this. The reasoning is so close that it ought to be 
studied as a whole; and the necessary distinctions are of such 
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vital moment that they should not be hazarded by abbreviation. 
Still; we think it possible to state at least the principles of our 
author’s position. In answer to the question, Is every state- 
ment of the Bible true? Father Hummelauer answers decisively, 
Yes. Then comes his distinction: It is true im the sense. tn. 
which the inspired writer meant tt to be true, and in that sense 
alone. It may not be true in some sense which we wish to 
thrust into it; then we are at fault, not the inspired -writer. 
If the inspired author writes a parable, his composition has 
the truth proper to parables; if he writes a poem, zt has the 
truth proper to poetry; if he should even write an extensive 
haggada, or religious novel, to use a modern word, 2 would 
have the truth proper to these literary forms. Consequently, if 
we read a biblical parable, and complain because it has not 
the truth of critical history, it is we who are wrong, since a 
parable has its own kind of truth as well as critical history; 
and it was the former that was intended by the author, and 
not the latter. Likewise, if we read a biblical poem, and cry 
out against the inaccuracy of Scripture, because we find in the 
poem a statement scientifically inexact, we again are the blun- 
derers. The inspired author of that poem had no intention, 
no care, perhaps no thought at all just then, of writing sc7cn- 
tific truth, but only poetic truth; and to censure him would be 
as stupid as to charge a man with not knowing anything about 
architecture, or common-sense housebuilding, because he had 
put up a stable which possessed neither dinirg-room nor bed- 
chambers. For example, if the author of the first chapter of 
Genesis wished in his creation-narrative simply to represent, 
pictorially and poetically, the truth that God made all things 
that are, surely it is evident that it is the utmost unreason- 
ableness to gibe at his geology. The last thing in his mind 
was geology; .perhaps he knew nothing at all about it. His 
narrative is true, perfectly and irreproachably true, with the 
truth that he intended to have it express;.viz., the religious 
truth, clothed in the language of figure and metaphor, that God 
created heaven and earth. And he should not be judged, 
therefore, by the standard of some other order of truth, which 
he took no thought for whatever. 

From all this Father Hummelauer’s fundamental principle 
may be seen to be this: Every kind of literary composition 
has a truth proper and peculiar to itself; and every state- 
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ment, proposition, or narrative should be judged singly and 
solely by the truth proper to the literary category to which 
such statement, proposition, or narrative belongs. Poetry, 
parable, historical fiction, even folk-lore—all these are true, 
but with a far wider and looser truth than the truth of chem- 
istry, mathematics, or critical history. Multitudes of the erro- 
neous ideas prevalent about the Bible arise from the illogical 
application of the standards of strictly critical and scientific 
truth, to statements which ought to be judged by the stand- 
ards of less rigid kinds of truth, since it was according to 
these latter standards that the inspired authors wrote and in- 
tended to be read. 

But who shall tell us in what literary category a statement, 
a text, or even a whole book belongs? How shall we know 
whether we are reading tribal tradition or rigid history? 
poetical amplification or a plain account of what happened? a 
chapter in history or a devout haggada? If we knew which 
of these the inspired author intended, no doubt would arise of 
course; but in many cases we do not know this, at least at 
first sight, and who shall guide us? Outside the strict province 
of faith, answers Father Hummelauer, this is a matter to be 
settled by criticism. When exhaustive studies have been made 
—should they be necessary—both into the testimony given by 
the text or book to itself, and into the evidence concerning it 
which may be supplied by outside sources of contemporary 
history, we are in a position to decide upon its literary char- 
acter, and consequently upon the canons by which to judge it. 
Questions as to authorship and literary quality, he insists, are 
not in the competence of theologians, but must be left to 
technical and professional Scripture-students. 

It must not be thought for an instant that any literary 
species of composition is unworthy to be inspired of God. All 
literary forms may convey his truth, his precepts, and his 
promises; and why should he not employ all? Does the truth 
that he is merciful suffer from being expressed in the parable 
of the prodigal son? Is his omnipotence obscured because 
voiced in the poetry of the psalms? It rather adds to the 
richness of God’s message and to the condescension of his 
communications to us, that he should speak in these divers 
ways, and should leave the human instruments of his utterance 
so free in their mode of expression, while yet so constrained 
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to deliver his intended word. We need never fear that some 
portion of revelation will escape us, because we may not at 
once discover the character of the composition which contains 
it. The church is ever -with us; and the church is God’s 
appointed custodian and interpreter of his written word, and 
will ever lead her children in ways of light’ and understanding. 

We have sketched here the merest outline of Father Hum- 
merlauer’s fundamental position. How he develops, applies, 
and proves it; what keen critical observations he makes in dis- 
cussing it; and how well he shows its relation to traditional 
and theological teaching, one must read his pages to perceive. 
It is only just to say that the learned Jesuit is not the 
first to put forward this view of Inspiration. It was stated 
two years ago by an anonymous writer in the Studi Religiost 
of Florence; and has been implicitly advocated by such schol- 
ars as Father Prat, the Jesuit, and P. Lagrange, the Domini- 
can. Still, Father Hummelauer has more scientifically and 
extensively unfolded the principle than any one else; and for 
this he deserves, let us say once more, the. gratitude of abl 
Catholics. For it appears to us, that only on some such 
ground as he has chosen, can the Bible be replaced in the 
affections of the men who are slipping away from Christianity, 
and made to appeal to them as God’s word, against which 
science can have no legitimate complaint. 

In conclusion we cannot help remarking on the clearness 
and fluency of Father Hummelauer’s German style. As a rule 
German books on scientific subjects are a sore trial to a reader 
to whom German is not a mother-tongue. But this work we 
found as straightforward and transparent as the best French; 
and this is an additional reason for hoping that it will be 
widely read and deeply studied. 


Father Lagrange’s lectures* on 

THE HISTORICAL METHOD. the general method of the higher 
By Fr. Lagrange. criticism of the Bible have gone 

into a third edition. We have 

already given favorable notice in this review department to 
the two former editions of this remarkable little book; and 
once again we are glad to recommend it most cordially. 


*La Méthode Historique. Par le P. Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. Edition Augmentée. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 
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Father Lagrange is a straightforward critic, but he is not car- 
ried away with radical views. Of course he is too modern 
not to displease a great many people. His concessions to the 
achievements of advanced biblical study have often aroused 
conservative ire; in fact they have just been distinguished 
with a published attack. But, despite all that, Father Lagrange 
is regarded by Catholics, who understand the situation from 
having made biblical studies themselves, as the foremost repie- 
sentative of that school of Catholics who wish to deny to 
higher criticism nothing to which it is justly due, and wish at 
the same time to stand for no unnecessary hypothesis which 
would even seem to disturb the essential things of faith. 

In this volume our author goes to the heart of many an 
urgent problem, as these titles of his lectures will signify: 
Dogma and Exegesis; The Evolution of Dogma; Inspiration; 
The Critical Method in Bible Study; The Historical Character 
of the Civil Legislation of the Jews; and Primitive History. 
To these studies a new essay is added in this edition, entitled: 
Our Lord and Gospel Criticism. This study is in the form of 
a letter to Mgr. Batiffol, of Toulouse, and is an examination 
of certain features of the Abbé Loisy’s recent theories in 
L’Evangile et l’Eglise. Pére Lagrange differs from M. 
Loisy, and expresses his difference decisively. The objection 
now common to all opponents of the learned abbé, that a doc- 
trine cannot be held fast by faith if its historical basis is 
destroyed, is strongly stated by the scholarly Dominican. He 
also implies that M. Loisy’s reconstruction of our Lord’s 
actual words and acts in those cases where Loisy considers 
our Gospel-narrative to be defective, is colored by a precon- 
ceived theory which deflects the plain white light of sound 
criticism. Going straight to the Gospel-record, says P. La- 
grange, we find a sincere setting forth of the best information 
that the Evangelists possessed. This ‘information, whatever its 
minor variations, is the substantial deposition of those who 
saw the Lord and heard him. Consequently about such mat- 
ters ds the Resurrection or the Eucharistic Institution, it is 
impossible to question that we have a true account. These 
mighty factors of Christ’s religion, testified to by eye witnesses 
of the Saviour’s life, must have that direct connection with 
his person which our Gospels say they have. Any other sup- 
position—once more remembering that it is beyond dispute 
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that our Gospels contain, whether at first or second hand, a 
record of eye-witnesses—is inconceivable. This plain ard sen- 
sible view of the Gospels, a view which the character, style, 
and structure of the sacred narrative support, gives us proof 
demonstrative of our Lord’s divinity. But if, instead of this 
simple reading of the Evangelists, we begin our investigaticns 
with a set theory of “tendencies,” of ‘dogmatic preoccupa- 
-tions,” of ‘Pauline theologizings,” and so on, then we shall 
throw the whole portrait out of perspective, and shall only 
add one more to the already long list of grotesque guesses 
which may be ingenious, but are not critical, and cannot te 
true. 

We think that in this consideration P. Lagrange has uttered 
a wise counsel and a timely warning. We have had Gospel- 
theories without end, and without much profit either, if the 
truth be told. Perhaps now if the evangelic records be re- 
garded in the light of the large and simple principle just 
enunciated, we shall come at last to conclusions which shall 
be as beneficial to science as they are helpful to faith, We 
speak of this principle in its substance of course. For when 
applied to every detail of the New Testament history, it would 
have to be so interpreted as to allow for many minor difficul- 
ties and obscurities. ; 

Upon some other questions, brought to the front by M. 
Loisy’s book, P. Lagrange briefly comments. Many indeed of 
these comments are so summary as to leave with the reader a 
regret that so capable an author did not extend and develop 
them. For example, P. Lagrange barely refers to the immense 
problem .of scientia Christi. He says enough, however, to in- 
dicate that in his opinion it is a question that should be 
studied by the critical Scripturist and the dogmatic theologian 
working fairly and sympathetically together. And he implies, 
moreover, that the speculative theologians have not been 
prompt in meeting this controversy, and in taking acccunt cf 
the new light which Scripture science has thrown ufon it. 
Taken all in all this new essay of the erudite Dominican is 
very valuable, however much we may regret that it is not 
longer, and, in regard to some momentous matters, more thor- 
ough; and it adds a new merit to an already indispensable 
book. 
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The. eschatology of the Jews in 
ESCHATOLOGY IN THE the time of our Lord, of the 
EARLY CHURCH. Gospel itself, and of the first 
By Leon Gry. generation of Christians, seems to 
be at the present hour as widely 
discussed as any other single problem of Christian origins. 
The question is full of obscurities, and is of large importance. 
When we put such interrogations as: What was the Kingdom 
of God? How was the idea of the Kingdom related to Jewish 
Messiahism ? How shall we interpret those texts, which seem 
to indicate a near approach of the end of the world and the 
imminent advent of the Messiah’s empire? When we put such 
queries, we repeat, we are striking close to matters which 
are fundamental in religion and in criticism. One side of this 
eschatological controversy has been treated with scholarly 
ability in a doctorate dissertation just brought out by M. 
Léon Gry, priest of the diocese of Rennes.* The millenarian 
idea is the main purpose of M. Gry’s research; but, in his 
discussion of that feature of early apocolyptic beliefs, he touches 
upon many of the larger interests of eschatology. For example, 
he has an excellent summary of the development of the Mes- 
sianic idea among the pre-Christian Hebrews, and brief but 
suggestive motitie upon the Messianic teaching of the extra- 
canonical literature of the Jews about the time of the birth of 
Christianity. It is an important matter which still divides 
scholars into many groups, how far these early apocalypses 
represent current popular beliefs, and how far they influenced 
these beliefs. To discuss this formally was hardly within the 
scope of M. Gry’s work, though he gives a few words to it, 
leaning strongly to the view that these writings are of con- 
siderable significance in the history of Jewish religion. 

Our Lord’s eschatological utterances, says M. Gry, were 
based upon ideas common to all his hearers. He adopted the 
current notions of Messianic kingdom and of the great assize 
which is to precede its establishment, but spiritualized and 
immeasurably dignified these ideas in conformity with the gen- 
eral spirit of his exalted teachings. The question of how to 
interpret those sayings, which seem to point to a near approach 
of the judgment and of the kingdom, M. Gry does not discuss, 

"Le Millénarisme dans ses Origines et son Développement. Par Léon Gry. Paris: A. 
Picard et Fils, 
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The similar problem in St. Paul’s earlier writings is also left 
unconsidered. Of the Apocalypse of St. John he admits that 
there is much in its symbolism to astonish us, but maintains 
that it is not imbued with millenarian ideas, although it makes 
use of prevalent millenarian thoughts and expressions. In a 
footnote, too, our author contends strongly for the literary 
unity of the Apocalypse. Such disputes as concern the author- 
ship and teaching of this remarkable book which closes our 
Christian Scriptures are, of course, too vast to be adequately 
dealt with in a brief work like this one before us. Suffice it 
to say that what M. Gry says upon those subjects is always in 
fine scholarly temper and is based upon very wide and con- 
scientious reading. Three especially interesting chapters are 
given to the millenarian ideas of the early church—St. Irenzus 
believed that the happy reign of a thousand years was a dogma 
of faith; and a concluding chapter briefly discusses the rela- 
tion to faith of this strange opinion which was fixed so fast in 
primitive Christianity. M. Gry has given us a splendid study 
on a timely subject, and his excellent work deserves commen- 
dation. 


In presenting to us an English 

THE RAY. translation * of this story of Christ, 

By R. Monlaur. a story beautiful in its simplicity, 

and in this savoring of the Gos- 

pel narrative itself, Father Leleu has merited our gratitude 
and praise. 

The chief characters of the story, besides the Divine Mas- 
ter, are Gamaliel, the most learned and tolerant of the Jewish 
rabbis, and the noble Susanna, his sister, a woman of high in- 
telligence, whose soul, groping in the darkness of Pharisaism, 
is at last wonderfully illumined by the transcendent light of 
the Sacred Ray. In each chapter M. Monlaur draws a picture 
illustrative of the tender sympathy and loving kindness of the 
Saviour. He would, indeed, be a cold and unsympathetic 
reader who could peruse the simple and unaffected description 
in which Nicodemus tells Gamaliel of the wonderful wisdom of 
the Master’s words, and of the still more wonderful loveliness 
and magnetism of the Saviour’s presence, and not long to have 


. .” Lhe Ray: A Story of the Time of Christ: By R. Monlaur, Translated by Rev. J. M. 
Leleu, St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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been with the narrator and to have seen the All Holy One 
face to face. 

It is the relating of such home-like incidents of the Mes- 
siah’s life as the meeting of Jesus and Susanna, or the raising 
of Lazarus, which will. endear this little book to every Chris- 
tian heart; and we feel warranted in predicting for the Eng- 
lish version the splendid success which the French original has 
already won for itself. 


The English, or more properly, 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. the British school of art, taken 

as a whole, has achieved its most 
notable distinction by appeal to the taste of the general public 
of Great Britain. Artificial means of encouragement to artists 
of standing or promise, such as obtain in France and else- 
where on the continent, and usually in the form of purchase 
for the galleries maintained by the government, is unknown in 
England. Indeed the Royal Academy is something of a par- 
adox, because, while in itself a private institution, it yet holds 
a public position. 

Hence there can be no true concept of British art which 
fails to take account of its dependence on the public, its close 
kinship with the actual life and taste of the people. Portraits, 
ministering to family pride; pictures that “tell a story”; 
works that give an exact copy of contemporaneous manners, 
customs, dress, characterized often by a labored touch in 
details, but effective because of the sincerity of purpose in the 
patient handling; pictures of games and sports; battles by 
land and sea, in which historic accuracy is often more remark- 
able than the more artistic qualities for which a French painter, 
for instance, would strive; river scenes, coast and open sea 
pictures, showing an astonishing understanding of the life, the 
movement, the majesty, but not the mystery of such scenes; 
landscapes of which the most impressive are those found at 
home, and even when the. subject belongs to other lands, the 
painting is usually marked by qualities, not easy to define, 
which gives it a pronounced English character; and finally, 
classical subjects, which often betray a deep knowledge of 
Greek and Roman literature, but are frequently more literary 
than painter-like in quality, and always compelling attention 
by the thoroughness of the work. This classification marks the 
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character of British art, and shows us the strength of the 
influence of English public life on that art. 

And in the beautiful volume* brought out by Mr. John 
Lane as a special supplement to Zhe International Studio, this 
characteristic of the British school of art is evident. All the 
notable examples of that school in the Royal Academy, from 
the time of Sir Joshua to that of Millais—from 1768 to 1868, 
—are reproduced with a fidelity and a careful regard for artistic 
values for which the work issued by this publisher is conspicu- 
ous. The reproductions, whether in photogravure, color, half- 
tone or lithograph, are numerous and beautiful, and in artistic 
excellence rival the best productions of the famous art pub- 
lishers of continental Europe. 

The letter-press, too, is worthy of the art value. The 
history of the Royal Academy, covering its most important 
period, is treated in a lucid, judicial. manner which will do 
much to correct the mistakes and prejudices which are so often 
met with in appreciations of British art. Many are too prone 
to forget that this art has been conditioned on English life. 
It is the glory of the Royal Academy that its note-worthy 


examples are a faithful transcript of that life, the index of its 
taste. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s volume of 

AN IRISHMAN’S STORY. reminiscencest is occupied natu- 
By Justin McCarthy. rally with personal recollections 
rather than with general history; 

but when a man’s life has been so long and so eminent as Mr. 
McCarthy’s, it is often difficult to see the difference between 
the record of the individual and the larger annals of his time. 
One who knew Father Mathew; who was prominent in the 
Young Ireland movement; who counted as American friends 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Wendell Phillips, and 
Charles Sumner; who was in the’van of the fight for Home 
Rule, and succeeded Parnell as leader of the Irish party and 
as Gladstone’s associate; such a man, when he writes auto- 
* The Royal Academy from Reynolds to Millais. Edited by Charles Holme, with articles 

by W. K. West, W. S. Sparrow, and T. Martin Wood. Illustrated with six special full-page 
plates in photogravure, nine in color, etc; twenty-five portraits of academicians and one 


hundred and ten other reproductions, many in full page ; with a chronological list of Associates 
and Members of the Royal Academy. 4to. London and New York: John Lane. $2. 


t An Irishman's Story. By Justin McCarthy. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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biographically, must have much to say that is worthy of a 
place in the history of his country and his century. Still, the 
matter and form of this book suggest only the quiet recollec- 
tions of a venerable public man. It tells of many friendships ; 
great enterprises; a hard ‘struggle with the world; several 
triumphs; and some sorrows. And all this is told in a calm, 
humble, and very human way, which appeals graciously and 
pleases while it instructs. It is not an ambitious work at all, 
and pretends not to be full of information or ornate in style, 
but it is of goodly merit and worth reading. 


The wide interest awakened by 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOV- any new book by Rudyard Kip- 
ERIES. ; ling is proof of the hold he pos- 
By Rudyard Kipling. sesses on the great reading public. 
And he has vindicated his right 
to that interest. No matter whether one is in agreement with 
his ideas or not, whether in the cause of force and imperialism 
he be regarded as an eloquent Mrs. Caudle to easy-going John 
Bull, as some declare, or whether he be esteemed in the cause 
of his native land as ‘‘ worth a whole army corps,” to use the 
frequent phrase of some of his champions, there can be no 
doubt of his power, his mastery. His stories are alive. 
Kipling writes what he knows. And if his tales show so 
wide a range in subject, it is his knowledge, his thorough 
knowledge, that gives opportunity to his art; it is this, too, 
which marks his limit. Thus in his new collection, to which 
he has, after his manner, given the odd title of Tvaffics and 
Discoveries,* the sea stories are based upon an intimate, technical 
knowledge of the British marine service; in this alone they 
differ widely with the usual nautical tale. These new stories 
may not add any new element to Kipling’s reputation, but they 
certainly sustain it. This must be conceded by all his critics, 
friendly or hostile, he is a master in his art; he knows all the 
tools of his trade, and uses them with singular dexterity. Two 
or three of these tales will be labelled “queer” by some 
readers, and one entitled ‘‘ They’’ has already furnished material 
for extended controversy as to the author's meaning. 
But the South African war stories are likely to prove the 


* Trafics and Discoveries, By Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
8vo. $1.50. 
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most popular in the book, for these all will understand, and 
many will enjoy. In these one finds an embodied patriotism 
—not the cheap popular concept, but the noble, lofty ideal, 
realizing to the full the English patience, ethics, honor, and 
strength. In ‘“‘The King’s Task” he proudly shows the deep 
foundation-stones on which is reared the fabric of England’s 
greatness: 


“ Over the graves of the Druids, and over the wreck of Rome, 
Rudely but deeply they bedded the plinth of the days to 
come ; 
Behind the feet of the Legions, and before the Northman’s 
ire, 
Rudely but greatly begat they the body of state and of shire; 
Rudely but greatly they labored, and their labor stands till 


now, 
If we trace on our ancient headlands the twist of their 
eight-ox plough.” 


The naval stories in the book, especially “The Bonds of 
Discipline,” place a heavier tax upon credulity and verisimilitude 
than is usual with Kipling, even in his most startling tales; 
yet we have his distinct assurance that he has understated the 
actual occurrences. After all this should not surprise us when 
we remember that certain writers in the daily press gravely 
and deliberately hold one of these stories as indirectly respon- 
sible for that horrible affair in the North Sea, when the guns 
of the Russian fleet were trained on peaceful trawlers. Surely 
extravagance could go no further. 

These sea tales introduce a new character to Kipling’s 
readers, a second-class petty officer, called Pyecroft. He is a 
naval Mulvaney, and has a boon companion in Hinchcliffe, a 
marine Learoyd, one whose skill is such that “hand him a 
drum of oil, and leave him alone, and he can coax a stolen 
bicycle to do typewriting.” But Pyecroft will never come up 
to the stature of Mulvaney. He is somewhat out of drawing, 
and lacks something, though not all, of the Irish soldier’s 
spontaneity. Generally speaking, however, this collection of 
tales will be welcome to the many who find delight in Kip- 
ling’s stirring narratives. 
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The scene of Mr. Crawtords’s lat- 

WHOSOEVER SHALL est novel,* as of most of his other 

OFFEND. books, is laid in Italy. Italy is the 
By F. Marion Crawford. jand of his birth and of his resi- 
dence for many years. Its people 
have had a great charm for him, and he knows them well; he 
knows them physically, geographically, morally, socially, reli- 
giously. Mr. Crawford is so well known now to American readers 
that it would be but whitening the lily or attempting to redden 
the rose to speak of the clearness and the simple directness 
of his style; the delicate portrayal of the characters whom he 
presents; his intimate knowledge of the world and its wisdom ; 
and his dramatic power.of working up a crisis. All these 
things Mr. Crawford, as of old, has evidenced in his latest pro- 
duction. 

But when a critical reader comes to the question of the 
actual story, its origin, its development, and its finale, when he 
comes to consider thoughtfully the characters that walk through 
it—and then considers the ethical and the elevating office of 
good literature—he must candidly’ confess that the story at 
hand will furnish some hours of very exciting reading, and but 
little more. 

Stripped of the name and the adorning style of Marion 
Crawford, it would show a philosophy as superficial, a sermon- 
izing as shallow, and blood-thirsty climaxes as cheap as the 
dime-novel of youthful days. 

We would not deny that in many respects it furnishes an 
instructive insight into Italian character, or rather some Italian 
characters, but that it is a faithful picture of Italian life—why 
if that were so Mr. Crawford would hardly be safe dwelling in 
such a land. 

The moral of the tale is that the offender against God’s law 
will surely be .punished. But, according to the book, the 
offender must go to unspeakable depths before he is punished. 
Every character in the book—save one Signora, and she is 
murdered early in the volume, and the chaste Aurora, who 
thinks nothing of marrying a man who has lived openly with 
a mistress— offends and offends grievously. When speaking 
of sins of the flesh, Mr. Crawford dogmatically states: “He 


* Whosoever Shall Offend. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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who has never lived through such times and outlived them 
knows neither the world nor himself.” Mr. Crawford is wel- 
come to this piece of wretched, pessimistic, and unclean phi- 
losophy. The chief villain is crafty, determined, persevering, 
and utterly unscrupulous. Before the beginning of the book 
he has committed at least one foul murder and lived an impure 
life; he marries for money; he at once casts his adulterous 
eyes on a young girl; he poisons his wife; he almost succeeds 
in killing his stepson, and diabolically perseveres in his endea- 
vors; and before he is caught, he kills a woman who had 
served him like a slave. We leave him in despair, under the 
May moon, contemplating suicide. 

The stepson is the hero, and Regina—a peasant girl, his 
mistress—is, we suppose, the heroine. She also can hate in 
that persevering, Italian way—which is of course unknown 
in other lands—and she can torture, and, if need be, she can 
kill. And her father was a bad man and her mother grossly 
immoral—who, also, by the way, was murdered. Her father 
determines to murder his daughter, Regina. He may do it 
more conscientiously because he has had Masses said in antici- 
pation for her soul. But he chooses the wrong time and then 
starts to leave Rome that night. But Regina has seen that her 
lover, the hero, does not really love her any longer—though 
he offers to marry her—but that he really loves Aurora. And 
conveniently also she sees that night from her window the 
father, who hates her with that fierce Italian hate, leaving 
Rome. She follows him, overtakes him, and freely bares her 
bosom there in the street, and in the moonlight, and begs him 
to strike, to strike with the knife he has so often honed since 
he came to Rome. The father would have done so except for 
the unearthly yell of his savage dog, who, low as he was, had 
some sense of decency left, even if his master had not. In 
spite of her escape, Regina thoughtlessly—or rather overcome 
with many thoughts—sits on the cold stones in the damp night, 
before she takes a cab to her home. She contracts a fever. 
We are not certain whether or not she called for the priest, 
but she surely calls for Aurora, her rival, and begs forgiveness 
for keeping from her the love of Marcello; Marcello is the 
hero we have mentioned. The situation would have presented 
a most difficult problem if Regina lived; so conveniently the 
fever kills her, and under the May moon “rested in the sweet 
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earth a very loyal heart, and a small marble cross cast its 
shadow upon young roses and violets and growing myrtle.” 

The mother of the heroine is a Contessa, and, to descend in 
language to the level of this plot “has seen better days,” 
Her daughter enters but little into the story, and we know 
nothing of her character save that she loved Marcello. One 
can hardly see how, after such a murderous, sinful time, into 
which they entered so closely, this couple could live in peace 
and quiet. But they did; and under the same May moon they 
went down to the Roman shore and both looked at the sea 
for a time. Then they turned to each other and deliberately 
‘‘put out their hands and then their arms and clasped each 
other silently and kissed.” 

The Crossing,* recently issued from 

THE CROSSING. the press, is a worthy successor 

By Winston Churchill. to Richard Carvel and The Crisis, 

in a series of American historical 

romances by Winston Churchill. By his own statement Mr. 

Churchill gave three years to the labors of this book, which 

deals with the conquest of Kentucky and Tennessee by the 

pioneers, and the events leading up to the Louisiana Purchase. 

The literary markets have been so glutted with racy fiction, 

based on historical episodes, that the discreet book-lover holds 

up his hands at the very name of historical novel. But Mr. 

Churchill’s books belong in far different and far better 
company. 

This story of Daniel Boone’s Kentucky has some faults, 
but dullness is not one of them. Its setting covers so vast a 
territory, and the types represented are so numerous, that 
rapidity of action becomes a difficult matter, but the author 
has preserved the element of unity to a notable degree. ‘ There 
are some long journeys back and forth through primeval for- 
est and up and down the Mississippi, which in the hands of 
a less capable artist might have proved wearisome, but Mr. 
Churchill never loses his charm, and his long pages of de- 
scription glow with the fascinating poetry of pioneering. 
David Ritchie, the central figure, is not a new character in 
fiction, but he is a captivating fellow for all that, and we fol- 
low him eagerly through his trials and triumphs, from the day 
he leaves his mountain cabin as a boy until he marries a 

* The Crossing. By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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vicomtesse. Tom McChesney and his Polly Ann are admira- 
ble types of the first Kentuckians. Colonel George Rogers 
Clark's campaign affords enough of border fighting to please 
man or boy, and the author has taken pains to give an accu- 
rate account of this historic event in the development of the 
Republic. It is probably the most brilliant feature of the 
story: 

The Crossing is a noble book, clean, entertaining, inspiring, 
and beautifully written. It bears the indelible stamp of litera- 
ture, and is recommended to all lovers of that rare product. 


The Private Tutor,* by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., is a novel 
more to be commended for its style and character delineation 
than for merit of plot or episode. Indeed the lucid, graphic 
writing of the book is worthy a better story than the author 
had to tell. The scene is laid in Rome, and the descriptions 
of familiar places in and about the eternal city can perhaps 
be truly appreciated only by those who have lived in Italy. 
In the portrayal of the character of the hero and of his boor- 
ish charge, of the melodramatic countess and of the American 
tourists, Mr. Bradford has done clever work, but the charm 
of his book must be attributed to the purity and clearness of 
his style. Mr. Bradford makes in this novel his first essay in 
fiction. As a contributor of literary and critical articles, to 
the Atlantic Monthly and other magazines, he has already 
made a reputation. 


Robert W. Chambers has written a third Nature book, 
River-land,t to supplement his earlier volumes, Oxutdoorland 
and Orchard-land. In River-land a yellow butterfly, a grass- 
hopper, a sandpiper, a marsh hawk, a mosquito, and other 
little living creatures, talk entertainingly and instructively to 
Peter and Geraldine, the little boy and girl who appeared in 
the companion volumes. If butterflies and grasshoppers can 
talk, it is to be hoped that they express themselves as Mr. 
Chambers interprets their language, for his style is simple and 
happy. The charm of the book is greatly augmented by the 
beautiful full-page illustrations in color of Elizabeth Shippen 


Green. 


* The Private Tutor. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
t River-land, By Robert W. Chambers. New York: . Harper and Brothers. 
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Another Nature book, far less pretentious in form, but no 
less charmingly written, is Mrs. A. S. Hardy’s Sea Stories for 
Wonder Eyes.* In its hundred and fifty pages there is a vast 
amount of information, which will be appreciated not only by 
“little girls who wonder,” but by grown-up boys and girls 
whose school-days were over before Nature study, in its pres- 
ent form, was introduced. The book is accurate in its state- 
ments and is abundantly illustrated. It can be used with ad- 
' vantage in classes as supplementary reading. 


Few books written for boys and girls are as absorbing in 
interest as Mary Bourchier Sanford’s The Wandering Twins.t 
A simple, well-sustained plot, clearly-defined characters, and 
an abundance of thrilling incidents are among the book’s 
merits, but as a picture of life in a fishing settlement on the 
coast of Labrador it is of quite unique interest. Little use 
has ever been made in literature of the peculiar conditions of 
life in that scarcely known land. The author of the present 
volume proves herself perfectly familiar with that environment, 
and it is to be hoped that further stories from her pen will be 
laid among the same scenes. Among the characters introduced 
is a Dr. Greville, who is the portrait of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, 
medical missionary for the mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 
Dr. Grenfell has done great work in the cause of temperance 
among the sailors, and the introduction of his character into 
the story both points a moral and adorns a tale. 


The Century promises for 1905 a novel from the pen of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, to be called Rose o’ the River, another 
novel is promised from Mrs. Humphrey Ward; and amongst 
the short story writers is to be numbered Rudyard Kipling. 
The publication is also announced of a series of very promis- 
ing articles on his German Mission, from 1897 to 1902, by 
Andrew White. 


Mr. Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) has of late been 
making a thorough examination of the original documents bear- 
ing on the life and trial of Joan of Arc. In Harper's Maga- 
zine, for December, he writes in this (for the author,) surprising 
and extraordinary language of the Maid of Orleans: 


* Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
tThe Wandering Twins. By Mary Bourchier Sanford. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co, 
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“All the rules fail in this girl’s case. In the world’s his- 
tory she stands alone—quite alone. Others have been great 
in their first public exhibitions of generalship, valor, legal talent, 
diplomacy, fortitude; but always their previous years and 
associations had been in a larger and smaller degree a prepa- 
ration for these things. There have been no exceptions to 
the rule. But Joan was competent in a law case at sixteen, 
without ever having seen a law book or a courthouse before. 
She had no training in soldiership and no associations with it, 
yet she was a competent general in her first campaign; she 
was brave in her first battle, yet her courage had had no edu- 
cation—not even the education which a boy’s courage gets 
from never-ceasing reminders that it is not permissible in a 
boy to be a coward, but only in a girl; friendless, alone, igno- 
rant, in the bosom of her youth, she sat week after week, a 
prisoner in chains, before her assemblage of judges, enemies 
hunting her to her death, the ablest minds in France, and 
answered them out of an untaught wisdom which overmatched 
their learning, baffled their tricks and treacheries with a native 
sagacity which compelled their wonder, and scored every day 
a victory against these incredible odds and camped unchal- 
lenged on the field. In the history of the human intellect, 
untrained, inexperienced, and using only its birthright equip- 
ment of untried capacities, there is nothing which approaches 
this. Joan of Arc stands alone, and must continue to stand 
alone, by reason of the unfellowed fact that in the things 
wherein she was great she was so without shade or suggestion 
of help from preparatory teaching, practice, environment, or 
experience.” 


The International Catholic Truth Society has just published 
a forty page pamphlet on the Catholic Church in Japan. It 
is written by the Reverend Dr. Casartelli, well known as an 
authority on Catholic missions. He gives an interesting account 
of the ancient church in Japan when millions embraced the 
Gospel. Then follows a description of the terrible persecutions, 
and a chapter is added on the present condition of the church. 

The same society has published also a timely and exhaust- 
ive article by the Count de Mun on the Religious Crisis in 
France. 





Library Table. 


The Month (Nov.): Rev. S. F. Smith comments on the mode 
in which his countrymen reason on the question of 
belief. After exposing scme current misconceptions of 
the term belief, he shows that a belief in the truth of 
the dogmas, and in the obligation of the moral code 
of the Christian religion, does not necessarily draw after 
it consistency of conduct. He further considers to what 
extent the spirit of unfaith has infected the English 
community. He concludes by giving the different mo- 
tives which tend to spread unbelief in the different 
classes of society. Though devoted to the solution of 
a philological problem, Rev. Herbert Thurston’s article 
contains valuable information about the ‘‘month’s mind.” 
The practice of celebrating Mass for thirty days con- 
tinuously, with a view to the relief of departed souls, 
grew out of an incident in the life of St. Gregory the 
Great. This observance was known as a trental of 
Masses. The month’s mind was the ‘‘mensiversary,” a 
single celebration at the month’s end. Fr. Thurston 
follows the trental in its evolution, and recounts the 
peculiar ceremonies in vogue in different places. The 
thirtieth day was marked with feasting and the distri- 
bution of alms. In time the repasts became sumptuous, 
and doles were given with a generous hand; thus in the 
popular imagination the month’s mind came to be a 
day of a big function and profuse hospitality. This 
fact would seem to indicate how the phrase “to have a 
month’s mind” was once used to signify to have an 
ardent desire. 

The Tablet (15 Oct.): At a recent educational meeting in Man- 
chester, Dr. Clifford strongly urged the English Catho- 
lics to close their ranks in defence of their schools. He 
absolutely rejected the theory of some, that the Educa- 
tion Act could be offset in any other way than by a 
bold resistance, and, in conclusion, asserted that it lay 
in the hands of the democracy to terminate the present 
reign of tyranny and persecution. The text of Mr. 
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R. R. Terry’s Birmingham address on Church Music is 
reproduced in full. The speaker made it plain that 
many subjects, hitherto open to discussion, have been 
once and for all removed from the region of contro- 
versy to the region of obedience by the very precise 
and definite pronouncement of the Holy Father. Catho- 
lics are pressed to realize their duty and to revive the 
ancient glories of English choral music. 

(22 Oct.): M. Combes has been endeavoring for some 
time to find a plausable pretext for the expulsion of 
the Sulpician Fathers. This congregation has been 
unaffected by the laws under which so many religious 
communities have been suppressed, the reason being 
that they are specially authorized for the work. of teach- 
ing in the ecclesiastical seminaries. The indefatigable 
French Minister has finally adopted his modus agendi. 
Consequent upon the troubles which arose at Dijon 
with Mgr. Le Nordez, the Sulpician Fathers, teaching 
in the diocesan seminary, were dispersed. This action 
was considered a sufficient precedent, and letters were 
addressed to all the bishops of France employing the 
fathers, commanding that they be replaced by secular 
priests within a year. This is but another stupid piece 
of passionate anti-clericalism for which M. Combes en- 
joys a world-wide reputation. The first American 
citizen chosen to rule one of the great orders of the 
church, is Fr. Dominic Reuter, General of the Conven- 
tuals. Father Dominic was born in Germany, but was 
taken to New York at the age of two or three. He is 
now a comparatively young man, thoroughly American, 
zealous, and progressive. 

(29 Oct.): The Roman correspondent notes the marked 
consideration accorded to the American Church at the 
Vatican. The Holy Father has been informed of a 
great pilgrimage to Rome that is to be made under the 
leadership of Bishop McDonnell, of Brooklyn. The 
American College opens this year with a register of 
over one hundred students. This seems to be an ex- 
traordinary increase. The December Consistory will 
be occupied exclusively with the solemn canonization of 
the Blessed Gerard Majella and the Blessed Alexander 
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Sauli. It will be interesting to know that the Pope, 
some time ago, instituted an examination into the de- 
tails and expenses of canonizations, the result being that 
the coming ceremony will cost less than half the amount 
hitherto expended. One item is mentioned in particu- 
lar, viz., a sum of two thousand dollars for a magnifi- 
cent set of vestments to. be worn by the Pontiff on the 
occasion. Still, the writer observes, the canonization 
will be a very costly function, and will tax the resources 
of the Redemptorists and Barnabites, to whose congre- 
gations the new saints belong. 

Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): “L’Eglise et le Divorce,” by P. 
Pisani is an able refutation of malicious insinuations made 
by certain writers of concessions made by the church to 
divorced persons, the fabulous sums paid for dispensa- 
tions, etc. The author knows the spirit and letter of 
the church’s laws regarding Christian marriage. He 
proves that the church has the right of annulling certain 
marriages, which, although blessed by a priest, violated 
the law or laws which applied to the special case; that 
the formalities essential to a Christian marriage are far 
less irksome than those exacted by the state; and that 
these very formalities are more onerous for the church 
than for the contracting parties. In ‘ L’Effort accom- 
pli par la Russie,’ the anonymous author tells us that 
Russia, having begun the present war without adequate 
preparation, has more than repaired her fault by the 
genius of General Kuropatkin and the bravery of her 
soldiers. The retreat effected by the Russians since the 
end of June is one of the finest military manceuvres ever 
witnessed. As all heroism has its reward, the writer 
believes that Russia will soon reap hers. Everything 
leads to hope that the future reserves for her a triumph 
in proportion to her prodigious efforts. 

(25 Oct.): “Ce que vent |’Alsace.—L’évolution de son 
Patriotisme,” by J. F. Régamey, is both an_ historical 
study of the’ vicissitudes of this country, her sufferings, 
hopes, and disappointments since being annexed to Ger- 
many, and an exposition of her present situation, rent 
by opposing parties, and the separation from France 


becoming more and more evident. The antagonism grows 
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so pronounced that the moment seems not far off when 
Alsace will shake off the detested yoke and assert her 
independence. M. de Nadaillac, in ‘Les Japonais 
chez eux,” tells the origin of recent changes in the gov- 
ernment of that country, in politics, commerce, and the 
army and navy. He describes the home life and religion 
of these people, introduces us to the court, still Japan- 
ese in spite of many superficial changes, and of the many 
festivals, national and other, celebrated in the country. 
With all these, young America as. well as old Europe 
may soon have to reckon... Japan is to the front for 
public notice. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): Gabriel Prévost, dis- 
cussing the problem of moral progress, thinks that Chris- 
tianity is only at the beginning of its conquests, and 
that, when it shall have attained a certain degree of 
universality, we shall see the laws of atavism and of 
selection operative in this as in other respects, so that 
the law of love will obtain increasing sway in each suc- 
cessive generation. P. Turmel contributes a descrip- 
tion of St. Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians, and the 
account of his martyrdom written by the church of 
Smyrna. A translation of Father McSorley’s article 
“The Unconverted World,” in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
of January, 1904, is presented to the readers of the 
Annales. P. Denis, continuing his articles on the so- 
called Reformation of the sixteenth century, sums up 
the reasons for its failure in the sentence: ‘‘ It was tco. 
empty of means for calming the heart and pacifying the 
spirit to succeed, even humanly speaking. 

La Quinzaine (16 Oct): Is there a real conflict between 
scientific theology and positive criticism? This question 
is asked and ably answered by V. Ermoni. He says 
that there may be an apparent, but that there can be 
no real conflict. The rapid advances made in biblical 
study, history, and patrology may point to a conflict, 
and possibly they do oppose, in some instances, some 
form or other of theology, or the “ancilla theologiz.” 
But opposition to the explication of theology is not 
always opposition to theology itself—often it is a help 
to theology. The writer would have us know that even 
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if critics are bold, theologians are not always infallible. 
If the theologian makes free and wide use of Scripture 
for proofs of Christian revelation, or claims a rigorous 
historical proof for certain dogmas, or condemns any 
scientific theory, surely, in such cases as this, the scrip- 
tural scholar may have a word about genuinity, the 
historian about facts, and the man of science about 
truth. This is the extent of the conflict. There is no 
warfare between theology itself and honest criticism. 
The concluding part of the article treats of the develop- 
ment of dogma. An outline of two theories is given: 
Newman’s and Sabatier’s. The latter must be rejected, 
for it has no guarantee of truth from the historical point 
of view. In Newman’s theory the writer distinguishes 
two interpretations, that of the “‘ Maximists” and that of 
the ‘‘ Minimists.” This latter school places the initial 
germ of dogma in the faith of the early Christians. 
This, the writer shows is logically and historically un- 
tenable. The Maximists—the strict followers of Newman 
—place the initial germ in the Gospels. This explana- 
tion is the best of all and most secure from all the 
attacks of criticism. A strange incident of our Ameri- 
can life is discussed, in this number, by Abbé Félix 
Klein. It is an account of Dowie and his mission to 
New York. The writer tells of the religious conditions 
that make possible the presence of an Elias III.; account- 
ing for it in the fact that so many Americans are with- 
out any definite religious belief, and, being naturally 
Christian, are easily imposed upon by a charlatan like 
the “prophet of Zion.” The life story of the “ prophet” 
is narrated, in which special reference is made to his 
undeserved success in Chicago and his well-merited 
failure in New York last year. 

(1 Nov.): Addressing his readers in a preface for the 
eleventh year of the Review’s existence, M. George 
Fonsegrive concisely states its object and policy. In 
the midst of a world rapidly becoming de- Christianized, 
Catholics must either segregate themselves from modern 
life, a procedure which means the paralysis of the church’s 
influence, and which, besides, is impossible; or, they 
must become fit to thrive in this modern atmosphere, 


. 
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without sacrificing faith and conscience. The method of 
isolation, or “ water-tight compartments,” has been work- 
ing havoc in the church. Catholics educated in it have 
staked their faith on the efficiency of old systems of 
defensive apologetics; and, when these systems have 
proved unavailing, they have abandoned this faith. 
Education needs, at present, not merely to teach truth, 
but also to teach how to discern the truth from the 
errors by which it is surrounded. Education must be 
of a sort to act as a vaccination against the errors to 
which Catholics, who must come in contact with the 
age, find themselves exposed. The editor protests against 
the arrogance of opponents who presume to formulate 
anathemas against a method and views which have not 
been condemned by legitimate authority ; this arrogance, 
he continues, has not hesitated to address indirect intimi- 
dation to authority itself—witness the reception of Pope 
Leo’s letter regarding the republic. After expressing 
his unwavering loyalty and obedience to the church M. 
Fonsegrive, encouraged by the good fruits boine by his 
past work, assures his readers that the Quinzaine will 
continue to regulate its policy by the spirit of the 
church herself, and not by the narrower views of cliques 
or “chapels”; a policy which is summed up in a few 
words: Jn divine things, discipline and tradition, in 
human affairs, method and criticism; in everything, 
charity. 

Etudes (5 Oct.): Contains the first instalment of an article on 
“The Absolution of Henry IV. at Rome,” by Yves de 
la Briére. In this number the author relates Henry’s 
excommunication by Pope Sixtus V.; the opposition of 
Urban VII. and Gregory XIV. to the French govern- 
ment; the many fruitless attempts at reconciliation with 
Clement VIII.; the enmity between Philip II. and 
Henry IV.; the assembly of theologians at Saint-Denis, 
in which Henry was absolved after the pope’s repeated 
refusals to acknowledge the sincerity of the French 
king, the discouraging results of the work of the em- 
bassy sent to Rome to have the decision of the assem- 
bly of Saint-Denis ratified; the proclamation of Henry, 
in which he pledged himself loyal to the Roman Catho- 
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lic and Apostolic Church; and finally, the gradual in- 
clining of Gregory towards the cause of Henry. 
Pierre Suau begins a biography of St. Francis Borgia, 
considering him chiefly as a courtier. 

(20 Oct.): Under “Le Fin et le Fond de Renan,” 
George Longhaye reviews briefly the chief works of the 
French theologian, commenting on the extent and im- 
portance of his views. Yves de la Briére concludes 
his article on “The Absolution of Henry IV. at Rome.” 
After many impediments and delays, caused chiefly by 
the intrigue of the Spanish court, Henry, on September 
17, 1595, was absolved by Clement VIII. The ques- 
tion of mixed marriages is the first contribution of 
Henri de Bigault on ‘“‘The German Catholics of the 
Nineteenth Century.” During this century, writes the 
author, the number of Catholics, relatively to the whole 
German population, has steadily decreased. In support 
of his claims hé:gives several tables of statistics taken 
from the most important states of Germany. The chief 
causes of the decrease are mixed marriages, instigated 
first by Emperor Frederick William ITI. 

des Questions Scientifique (20 Oct.): An earnest appre- 
ciation of the life and labors of M. Louis de Bussy is 
written in this number of M. A. de Lapparent. Along 
with the ordinary events of his life are told the extra- 
ordinary successes he gained in the art of naval con- 
struction. The great services rendered France by M. 
de Bussy, as Minister of Naval Engineering, are told in 
detail by the writer. Public recognition of these ser- 
vices was made in making him an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. He was, also, a member of: the Academy of 
Sciences. The writer is enthusiastic, and justly so, in 
telling of one who united great learning and patriotic 
zeal with sincere piety and purity of life. 

Bénédictine (Oct.): A new theory of the origins of the 
Roman Canon of the Mass was lately presented by Dr. 
Baumstark in a work on Roman Liturgy. The chief 
points of his theory are, that the Roman canon, as we 
have it, is neither homogeneous nor primitive; that in 
the process of its formation two influences—Alexandrine 
and Syrian—were at work and contributed to it; that 
the fusion of these two elements took place as late as 
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the end of the third or in the course of the fourth cen- 
tury, and finally that the final fixing of the canon is to 
be attributed to St. Gregory. D. Germain Morin, criti- 
cising this theory, accepts the first point, namely, that 
the canon is of a composite nature and also that there 
were Alexandrine and Syrian influences in its make up, 
but rejects the other points of the theory as resting on 
insufficient and conflicting evidence. Relying upon a 
quotation of Clement of Alexandria, given by Eusebius 
(H. E. vi. 14), it has been customary to hold that 
Clement gives as the tradition of the ancients that the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke were written be- 
fore that of St. Mark. Dom John Chapman, discussing 
this point, shows that the quotation of Clement, given 
-by Eusebius, is drawn from different sources, and that 
Clement never meant to say what is thus accredited to 
him. The writer also considers Clement’s connection 
with the sources of the Muratorian fragment.—— Other 
articles in this number are: “The Auxiliary Bishops of 
Tournai”’; ‘‘The Collaborators of St. Hildegarde,” 
‘Questions concerning the Philosophy of Nature. 

Science Catholique (Oct.): Contains an interesting article on 
the ‘‘ Historicity of the Fourth Gospel,” by the Abbé 
J. Fontaine. After a criticism of the views of M. Loisy, 
whose method and main conclusions he rejects and 
severely condemns, the writer goes on to prove the 
absolute historical character of the Fourth Gospel, as 
well as its Johannine authorship. This he does in the 
usual way, by appealing to the internal and external 
evidences of the author’s knowledge and reliability, as 
well as the simple, straightforward truthfulness of the 
facts and miracles there recorded. M. Quiévreux con- 
tinues his discussion of the principle of ‘‘ Anthropomor- 
phism,” tracing the evidences of its existence in the 
Gospels, as well as in the theology, mysticism, and 
liturgy of the church. As the necessary expression of 
the divine in terms of the human, anthropomorphism is 
an essential element of religion, being the only possible 
meeting-place of the human soul and its creator 
The Abbé G. Bourlon writes in defense of P. Denifle, 
whose recent work on “Luther and Lutheranism,’ has 
been severely criticized by M. Harnack. 
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Stimmen aus. Maria Laach (Oct.): Rev. Joseph Knabenbauer 
defends the historical character of St. John’s Gospel. He 
cites the concluding verses of chapter xx. in support of 
his contention. He then goes on to show that the 
accounts contained in the Fourth Gospel, of such events 
as the baptism of Christ and the calling of the twelve, 
answer all the requirements of true historical narrative. 
A considerable portion of the article is devoted to a 
criticism of the views on this question advanced by 
Abbé Loisy in his ‘“‘La quatriéme Evangile.” 

Civilta Cattolica (15 Oct.): Publishes the Pope’s letter of protest 
against the Free Thought Congress in Rome with the 
comment: It is dignified, calm, free of all bitterness, but 
on that very account all the more moving. It has been 
received the world over with unspeakable affection and 
splendid demonstrations on the part of faithful Catho- 
lics. Continuing to refute Loisy, some one writes that 
he utters historical falsehood when he says that the 
divinity of Christ is not expressly formulated in the 
Gospel. Welcomes the translation of Hergenréther’s 
Church History into Italian, made by P. Rosa, S.J. 
(5 Nov.): A Roman prelate gives a complete description 
of the Catholic protectorate exercised by France in the 
East and the Far East ——Describes as a splendid piece 
of work the four volumes on Canon Law recently pub- 
lished by P. Wernz, S.J., for twenty-five years a pro- 
fessor in the Gregorian University. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Oct.): Tancredi writes on the Free 
Thought Congress and its clearly erroneous views. 
Teresita Friedmann-Coduri reviews the published lecture 
of Gallarati Scoti on the political and religious idealism 
of Mazzini, and points out its significance as being a 
return, on the part of the new. generation, to the ideas 
of Mazzini, and reclaiming for all the nation a person- 
ality which had been appropriated by a party.——E. S. 
Kingswan reviews conditions in Europe and America. 

Razin y Fe (Nov.): P. Hernandez, writing on Isabella the 
Catholic, tells what Spain did in that day for the tem- 
poral and eternal happiness of her American subjects. 

L. Frias, in an article on Philip III. and the 
Immaculate Conception, describes the efforts made in 
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Spain to promote the definition of the doctrine. 

N. Wagner writes in behalf of the wisdom and expe- 
diency of the law of Sunday rest, so violently attacked 
as ultramontane, clerical, and reactionary, in the Span- 
ish public press. 

Studi Religiost (Sept.—Oct.): Padre Salvatore Minocchi writes 
extensively on the Bible in Italian history. The first 
Italian version of the Bible, made in the thirteenth 
century, was not, he says, the work of Jacopo da Vara- 
gine, or Jacopo Passavanti, or Domenico Gavalca, but 
was an anonymous work produced by many collaborators. 
It bears such resemblance to contemporary heretical 
French versions, that it is very likely it proceeded from 
some community of Tuscan joveri, who flourished so 
numerously after St. Francis’s death. It is not true 
that Bible-reading was unknown in Dante’s time. History 
will. show that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the Scriptures were in daily use among the people. 
This happy condition was due very largely to the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. From the same orders 
came the spread and triumph of Catholicity in the 
Middle Ages. Looking back from this distance of time 
we must say that the Inquisition was not the factor in 
the growth of religion that its founders hoped it would 
become. From the decree of Pius IV. in 1564 prohibit- 
ing the reading of translations of the Bible—a decree 
issued on account of the heretical versions then spread- 
ing everywhere—dates a great decadence in Bible- 
reading among Italians. In 1757 Benedict XIV. revoked 
this decree, against the will of many cardinals and bishops. 
In 1769 the Abate Martini began publishing a version 
of the New Testament. In spite of incredible efforts to 
put his work on the Index this devoted priest continued 
until he had translated the whole Bible; and, as a 
reward for his great work, Pius VI. made him Arch- 
bishop of Florence in 1781. E. Buonainti sketches 
the history of scholastic philosophy, from the time of 
Pius IX., with a view of bringirig into prominence the 
present work in neo-Thomism done in the University 
of Louvain. 
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ROFESSOR W. F. P. STOCKLEY, in the Queen’s Quarterly, published by 
the faculty of Queen’s University, at Kingston, Canada, contributes a 
most interesting study to sustain the opinion that ‘‘Henry the Eighth” isa 
composite play, not exclusively the work of Shakspere. He argues that the 
opening is not well connected with the other parts; that there is evidence of 
shreds and patches. The speeches especially represent detached specimens 
of fine writing, while in other Shakspere plays to take from the context is 
harder, and something more is required to complete the setting. By a number 
of well-chosen quotations the real metre of Shakspere is contrasted with some 
of the other passages of ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” probably written by Fletcher. 
Queen Katharine, Cardinal Wolsey, and Oliver Cromwell have leading parts 
in this play, and the words assigned to them may be’studied with reference to 
the perplexing question of Shakspere’s religious convictions. 

Two important articles bearing on this topic were published April, 1900, 
in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, under the titles: ‘‘ Cardinal 
Wolsey,” by Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton; ‘‘ The Religion of Shakspere,” by 
Very Rev. William L. Canon Gildea, D.D. Ina volume devoted to the sub- 
ject, Rev. Sebastian Bowden, the London Oratorian, gives a critical summary 
of the points of Catholic doctrine tound in Shakspere’s writings; shows that 
his mother was certainly a Catholic, and that there is proof that his father 
was of the same faith. Until the contrary is proved it seems assured that 
both parents were very positive in their Catholic devotion during time of 
persecution, and hence the inference is hard to escape that Shakspere him- 
self was a Catholic. Against this conclusion no satisfactory argument has 
been produced, and there is no proof that the greatest mind in English litera- 
ture ever accepted the reformed religion promulgated by royal decrees. Rev. 
Richard Davies, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, distinctly 


stated the current opinion that Shakspere ‘‘ died a Papist.” 
* * * 


In the same number of Queen’s Quarterly Dr. J. M. Harper, of Quebec, 
has an article on the report of the Mosely Educational Commission, which is 
not at all flattering. He affirms that Mr. Mosely had the misfortune to fall 
into error regarding edycation by ‘‘some of his pre-judgments ”; and that 
there is no hiding the fact that his instinctive test had its origin in what edu- 
cation does for a people materially, rather than from what it is as a mental or 
spiritual asset in the individual. His standard of excellence was limited to 
the earning power of education in dollars and cents. The over-enhancing of 
the bread-winning faculties, not to mention wealth-pampering notions, inevi- 
tably tends to a neglect of higher studies which have a well-grounded scien- 


tific warrant and universal sanction among the best educationists. 
* * * 


Count de Mun has lately published, in the Figaro, his opinion of the 
recent changes in France. He thinks that under the present conditions the 
separation of church and state can be nothing but a divorce, pronounced by 
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the state in its own favor, and against the church. That divorce, fatal in it- 
self, will inevitably lead the Jacobin sectaries who demand it to persecute reli- 
gion, which is already deprived of an important part of its liberty by the 
destruction of the congregations, and to enslave the clergy by subjecting them 
to a Draconic legislation. The draft bill for separation presented to the 
Chamber by M. Briand, in the name of the Parliamentary Committee, which 
is accepted by M. Combes as ‘‘an excellent base for discussion,” is a clear 
proof, especially in the clauses relating te the police regulations for public 
worship, which, in fact, organize the supervision of the Catholic clergy. The 
certain consequence of this revolution in the institutions and manners and 
customs of the country will be religious war, in most of the communes of 
France, between those who desire to continue the exercise of public worship 
and those who, with the support of the administration, will seek to hinder it. 
It is impossible that those who desire to make an exact forecast of what the 
reality will be can be blind to the situation which would be created. For any 
politician worthy of the name there can be no sort of doubt that the church, 
by her inexhaustible activity, will find means to resist that persecution, and 
finally issue victoricus from the struggle after .many trials for herself and for 
France; because a reactionary government will surely be led, by stress of cir- 
cumstances, to conclude a new accord between the French state and the 
Papacy. That is why Catholics should contemplate the future with firmness 
and hold themselves ready to make every sacrifice. But that the separation 
in itself can, as a cértain number of Catholics seem to think, be a good thing 
on account of the mirage of liberty it offers is am illusion which it is very 
necessary to dissipate. 

A recent report states that General André’s vote of censure is now fully 
explained. Figaro publishes indisputable evidence of the existence of a spy 
system in the French army and of discrimination against officers on religious 
and political grounds. Indeed, the Minister of War admitted frankly that 
the roster of officers was being purged for non-military reasons, and defended 
the blacklist. He maintained that Jesuitical and Nationalist plotting in the 
army justified such extreme measures as promoting free-thinking officers 
systematically over the heads of Roman Catholics. It has been clearly 
shown in the press that General André’s information has been largely obtained 
from the Masonic lodges, which issued an official guestionnaire and practically 
supplied the War Office with a religious and social census of all its officers. 
In other words, General André has planned and conducted against his 
brothers in arms precisely the sort of anti-clerical campaign that M. Combes 
wages in the country at large, pleading, with M. Combes, urgent peril from 
Rome. The army, like the state, is to be laicized. 

* * * 

Some historians do not fully realize that Saint John Baptist de la Salle 
was one of the very first in France to appreciate the great need of a system 
of free Christian education, long before the idea of popular education was 
evolved as we have it to-day. One of the greatest tributes ever paid to this 
teacher-saint was delivered within the present year, in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, by M. Buisson, a representative of the government. Among 
other things he said: A young man, the eldest son of a rich, great, and 
noble family, had established relations before the end of his studies with 
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men like Olier; Bourdoise and Denina, who even in the time of Louis XIV.— 
for there were such men then—recognized that there were vast numbers of 
wretched children left without education and instruction. When this young 
canon became a priest:-he heard, ever ringing in his ears, the words of a 
triend at St. Sulpice who had just returned from a miserable quarter in 
Paris: Instead of going as a missionary to the Indes to preach to infidels, 
I feel it better in my heart to go begging from door to door to maintain a 
school-teacher for our abandoned children. It was ‘then that the young 
canon began to act as the rich act whose hearts arein the right place— 
he gave up his canonry to live with the poor. As there happened just then 
to be a famine in the city, he distributed day after day to the poor all that 
he had. And when he had nothing, he thought he had then a right to 
preach self-sacrifice to his teachers. If that were the only thing in the 
life of John Baptist de la Salle, he would be entitled to our respect; but 
the man who so acted in the beginning gave forty years of the most per- 
sistent, the most patient, the most unwearied devotion to the obscure 
work whose importance and grandeur he alone in France seemed to divine ; 
for he alone saw the need of a system of free education, and he pursued it 
at the cost of sacrifices that cannot be described. These words, coming from 
such a source, ought to make us anxious to know more about the great 
Christian teacher canonized by Leo XIII. on May 24, 1900 — one of the 
closing acts of his glorious pontificate. To-day the fruit of De la Salle’s mis- 
sion is rich and abundant, as will appear from a perusal of the pamphlet 
the Newest Saint. 5 cents acopy, at International Catholic Truth Society, 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, New York City. 
* . ah * 

Students of English literature will have to view some parts of their 
work from a new angle henceforth if they wish to get a just appreciation of 
the beauty of the subject. There is now published a work in ten volumes, 
which will be a revelation to thousands who have not made a study of 
Ireland’s contribution to literature. 

Before Irishmen were forced to express themselves in English they had 
a literature of which the wealth and the wonder have been revealed in these 
later years by Dr. Whitley Stokes, Standish Hayes O’Grady, Dr. Kuno 
Meyer, Eugene O’Curry, John O’Donovan, Miss Eleanor Hull, Lady Gregory, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, and others. 

After all, however, the great bulk of Irish literature consists of the con- 
tribution of Irishmen and Irishwomen to English literature. For the first 
time they are given their due in this library, and Irish people themselves will 
be astonished to find how the Irishmen and the Irishwomen who have written 
in the English language, and have never been credited with their work as Irish, 
but have ever been classified under an alien name, have preserved an indivi- 
duality, a unity, a distinctive characteristic, a national spirit, and a radical 
flavor which entitle their work to a place apart. 

The continuity of the Irish genius in its literature for nearly two thou- 
sand years is very clearly shown in these volumes. The rich, full, and elabor- 
ate vocabulary of the Irishmen who have written and spoken in English for 
the last three centuries had its taproots in the Gaelic of a far-off past. This 
will at once be seen by reading the ‘‘ Description of the Sea,” taken from Zhe 
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Battle of Magh Leana, translated from the ancient Gaelic by Eugene O’Curry 
—almost Homeric in its form and Titanic in its phrasing—and comparing it 
with the best of Irish-English prose and verse, or even with the literary efforts 
of any modern Irishmen. The same power of glowing description, the same 
profusion of cumulative, adjectival phrase, the same simple yet bold and 
powerful imagery, the same rythmic sense, will be found to underlie them all. 

The nationality of Ireland expressed in her literature is the noblest 
monument she has reared, and'to exhibit this monument to the world in all 
its beauty is one of the objects of this work. The Irish is the most readable 
literature in the world; itis entertaining, amusing, bright, sunny, poetical, 
tasteful, and it is written with an ease and a fluency that have been the salt . 
which has seasoned the whole body of English literature. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde has stated the position of Irish literature and Irish 
scholars of the early centuries very forcibly, and yet with a simple direct- 
ness and absence of the usual, over-zeal that cannot fail to make what he 
says impressive. Here are some typical sentences: 

There are two points about the native literature of Ireland which 
entirely differentiate it from the rest of the vernacular literatures of Europe, 
Greek excepted. The first of these is the extraordinarily early period at 
which it took its rise, and the enormous length of time during which it 
flourished. The other is the absolute originality of this literature, which 
was self-evolved, which was utterly unaffected by classic models, and in the 
syntax of which scarcely a trace is to be found of those Latinisms upon which 
are really founded and built up so many other modern languages. 

To those unfamiliar with the extent of influence exerted by Ireland on 
European literature, Dr. George Sigerson’s essay on that subject will prove 
full of surprises. The genial doctor does well to make use of quotations, 
mainly from English sources, in order to give point to what he says in the 
short space that could be devoted to so large a subject. Perhaps the most 
striking of these quotations is Professor Morley’s statement that ‘‘ the story 
of English literature begins with the Gael,” and ‘‘ but for early, frequent and, 
various contact with the race, which in its half barbarous days invented 
Oisin’s dialogues with St. Patrick, and that quickened afterward the North- 
men’s blood in France and Germany, England would not have produced a 
Shakspere.” Almost as startling, however, is the story of how much Spen- 
ser owes to Irish sources. 

The essay on the Irish School of Oratory, by Mr. J. F. Taylor, presents 
a magnificent subject. His discussion of the work of such men as Burke 
‘ and Plunkett and Grattan and O’Connell, while laudatory, is thoroughly 
critical and illuminating. The characteristics of these orators are suggested 
with nicety of distinction and the elements of ‘their effectiveness admirably 
worked out. Plunkett particularly has received merited rank among the 
great Irish orators from Mr. Taylor. As he says very well in conclusion: 
The language cannot afford to lose them by neglect, and the literary taste is 
very uncatholic that will not include Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, and 
Plunkett in the array of those masters of resistless eloquence, who have added 
force, charm, dignity, and elevation to human speech. 

In the general introduction the editor-in-chief, Justin McCarthy, says: 


. 
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The object of this library of Irish literature is to give to the readers of 
all countries what I may describe as an illustrated catalogue of Ireland’s 
literary contributions to mankind’s intellectual stores. The readers of these 
volumes can trace the history of Ireland’s mental growth from the dim and 
distant days of myth and legend down to the opening of the present cen- 
tury. . . . I desire especially to call the attention of readers to the fact 
that throughout that long course of Irish literature it has always retained in 
its brightest creations the same distinct and general character of Irish 
nationality. 

* sd “* 

The Japanese go at their reading with as determined a spirit as at 
everything else they are attacking. Mr. Bolce states in the Booklover'’s 
Magazine that in Tokio the most popular foreign author is Charles Darwin. 
This is not a mere impression, but an actual fact, as determined by a voting 
contest, in which, at the instigation of a leading publisher, several thousands 
of citizensengaged. The educated classes give their days and nights to the 
Origin of Species. Another work which entrances the Japanese mind is 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and Nuttall’s Classical Dictionary has reached 
a circulation over there of more than half a million copies: 

The Japanese are impervious to Western humor; even Mark Twain does 
not attract them. Mr. Lorimer’s Se//-Made Merchant, however, is one of the 
best known characters in the kingdom, but quite from a business point of 
view. Baron Shibusawa introduced him after a visit to the Chicago.stock 
yards. He concieved that this text-book, as it appeared to him, was just the 
kind of admonition the youth of his country needed, and forthwith recom- 
mended the distribution of the book of letters in a Japanese translation. It 
was not long before 200,000 copies were disposed of, and read with a sense 
of great profit. Nota single passage of this excruciatingly funny book, so 
far as anybody knows, has upset the gravity of a single Japanese reader.~ 

The literary ethics of these Orientals is, in some respects, peculiar. It 
detects nothing wrong, for instance, in the practice of plagiarism. On the 
contrary, it is looked upon as an indication of extensive reading and tenacious 
memory. The more awriter can interlard his story or essay with ideas, 
phrases, and even paragraphs from the works of masters, foreign or doli.es- 
tic, the greater the proof of his scholarship. To advertise a borrowod ex- 
tract by the parade of quotation marks or their equivalents would be an 
exhibition of questionable taste; it would seem to indicate that the writer had 
recourse to this vulgar expedient to announce an erudition which he feared 
might otherwise escape attention. 

The whole nation is daft over poetry. Even the geisha girls and the 
rickshaw men are bards. The favorite household pastime, somewhat akin 
to our game of authors, is played with epigrammatic couplets. 

* * * 

It is stated that the real name of Marie Corelli is Eva Mary Mackay. 
We are unable to settle the question sent by a correspondent as to whether 
she claims to be a Catholic. Judged by her works the answer should be in 
favor of the negative side of the dispute. 

M. C. M. 
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